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A Change 


Association announces a change of name. 
In future its title will be ‘““Town and Country 
Planning Association (incorporating Garden Cities 


Ts Garden Cities and Town Planning 


” 


and Town Planning Association) 

“The change comes,”’ the announcement says, 
“at a time when public opinion and the Govern- 
ment have accepted the principle of national 
town and country planning. When the association 
was started in 1899 there was no statutory 
planning in Britain. The only way of creating 
a really good environment for numbers of city 
workers was the building, mainly by private 
initiative, of new towns and town extensions. 
After the Housing and Town Planning Act of 
1909 was passed the association (then the Garden 
Cities Association) enlarged its name to include 
town planning. 

“Later, statutory planning was extended to 
built-up areas. It is now generally agreed that 
it must be further extended to include some 
control of the size and density of existing towns 
and some guidance to the location of industry. 
This implies that the creation of new towns 
and the extension of small towns falls into place 
as one very important element in a larger policy. 
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In Name 


Coupled with it there must be planned redevelop- 
ment of the old centres and the protection against 
random development of agricultural land and 
areas of great natural beauty. National planning 
opens up the possibility of applying, over a wider 
field, the essential planning principles of the 
association. 

“This policy includes planned building develop- 
ment, with ample light, gardens, and open space ; 
limitation of the size of towns and reservation 
of country belts around and between towns ; 
pooled or public ownership of land over large 
areas ; co-ordinated planning of housing, industry, 
and community buildings ; decentralisation from 
congested centres to existing smaller towns and 
new towns, and good design in all development. 
The association will continue and intensify its 
consistent advocacy of planning on these prin- 
ciples in national, regional, and local development 
whether by public or private agencies.”’ 

In conclusion the association expresses its 
wish to form planning groups to study and 
popularise sound planning in all towns and 
districts and to work out its local and regional 
applications. It would welcome inquiries from 
any persons or societies interested. 








“| WILL LIFT UP MINE EYES 
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At the door of Hades there’s a sharp smell of 
sour humanity and the twisted bodies lie like 
broken coffins along the hard slats of pine 
that glimmer white in the drunken dance of a 
lamp ~ the bodies move as the torch flashes 
and dullard eyes dulled with weariness rise to 
ask some soon forgotten question * here are 
the conquerors civilian conquerors of a furious 
hate and with their patient folded hands 
they wait until the earth trembles in agony no 


more and broken life calls to them anew from 
broken streets 


RICHARD HUSON. 
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Compensation and all that... . 


Elements of the Current Problems of Planning 
and Land Values (In two Parts) 


By F. J. OSBORN 


OST people who read about Town and 

Country Planning know that one of the 

difficulties in the way of better planning 
is that of paying compensation for its effect 
on land values. They know this because people 
who write about planning say so. And besides, 
what we all write on the subject is so difficult 
to read that everyone is easily convinced that 
the problem itself must be most formidable. 


The other day a friend of mine, a statesman, 


asked me if it would not be possible to put the 
issues of this compensation business in a simple 


- way “so that it could be understood by ordinary 


M.P.’s and noble lords.’’ That seemed a reason- 
able enough request if we hope to get anything 
done about it. I said I would try; this is my 
attempt. 


Let me put in here a word of warning for those 
readers who know nothing about statutory 
planning, and of defence of myself for those who 
know more than I do. I have simplified every- 
thing all the way through. That means that 
I have had to leave out all sorts of qualifications 
and exceptional cases. Any very simple summary 
of complicated things must be in some ways 
inaccurate. But I have tried to make the picture 
broadly true. When I have had to use illustra- 
tions of the things that appear in planning 
schemes, I have chosen the sort of things that 
have a bearing on compensation or changes of 
value. The reader should keep in mind that 
in doing this I have tended to throw into the 
shade other useful sorts of things that are achieved 
by planning schemes. 


PART I. THE MAIN PROBLEMS 
How Land-Use is Decided 


When a local authority prepares a Planning 
Scheme it shows on a map all the land in its 
area and indicates the use to which it considers 
each piece of land ought to be put. I need not 
go into the reasons for this. I will assume that 
it is agreed that if you leave the decision as to 
the use of land entirely to the individual owners 


you get in many places a muddled or unsatis- 
factory result ; all the recent history of towns 
and town extensions has proved that. 

In general the owners of land, in deciding 
what to do with it, devote it to what they think 
the most advantageous use from their own point 
of view. If they build on it, they put up the 
sort and size of building that has the highest 
value to them, and usually this means the 
greatest financial value. They may build for 
their own occupation or their own business use. 
Or they may erect a building and let the land, 
with the building on it, to a tenant. Or they 
may lease the land for someone else to build 
on it, either for Ais own use or to sub-lease to 
a tenant or purchaser. Whichever of these 
courses they follow, the owners naturally consider 
the financial return to them in their decision. 
And when choosing between various people who 
want to lease from them the land or the buildings, 
they usually choose the tenant who can pay 
the biggest rental. If the land is capable of 
more than one sort of use—for instance, if it 
could be used either for houses or for shops— 
the owners will choose for it the use which brings 
the biggest price or rental. Or they will lease 
to the man who will use it for the purpose which 
makes the land financially most valuable, because 
that man can make the best offer for it. 

Of course there are lots of exceptions and 
qualifications to a statement as sweeping as this. 
Not all owners act strictly in accord with simple 
business principles. Some pay a good deal of 
regard to humane considerations ; some take a 
pride in their architectural taste; some ride 
personal hobbies; some are rich enough, or 
unselfish enough, not to mind if the use to which 
they put their land does not produce the greatest 
possible financial benefit to themselves; some 
are inert or lazy, and let their property drift. 
And the Death Duties have had most important 
and interesting effects on the policy of some large 
landowners, who have contracted with planning 
authorities not to exploit the development value 
of their land at all. But by and large, it remains 
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true that most owners seek to use their land to 
the greatest financial advantage. 

We need not criticise this process of the 
‘“‘ natural selection’’ of the most profitable use 
of land. Nor need we argue whether in certain 
countries and certain circumstances (for example 
where there is plenty of additional land which 
enterprising people can acquire easily) it works 
fairly well. At least no one will dispute that 
in our crowded country it has not, to say the least 
of it, worked perfectly. The need for some 
element of public planning is the law of the 
land ; and a great deal of the surface of Britain 
is subject to it already. 


What is Town Planning ? 


Now what is Town and Country Planning in 
the sense in which we use the term? It means 
simply that a public authority takes some part, 
over the head of the landowners, in deciding 
the use to which their land shall be put. In 
practice, up to now, this has only been done 
after a good deal of consultation. The owners 
are asked what they think of doing with their 
land, and if there is no obvious objection from 
the public point of view to the landowner’s 
proposals, these proposals are simply endorsed 
or sanctioned in the Planning Scheme. Very 
often the planning authority has only a slightly 
different idea of how the land should be used. 
And then you get a process of suggestion and 
persuasion, perhaps leading to bargaining. It 
may be amicable or acrimonious according to 
the personalities of the planning authority and 
its officers, and of the owners and their agents. 
Planners who are both resolute and charming 
will have more effect than those who are neither 
or only one of these. But after all the discussion, 
the planning authority (subject to the support 
of the Ministry of Health) has the last word. 

In a proportion of cases the planning authority 
will not agree with a landowner’s ideas of what 
to do with his land. They may say to him, 
for instance: You must use that piece of land 
for a road instead of a building as you had 
intended. Or: We are sorry, but you mustn’t 
build 50 houses on that piece of land ; for reasons 
of health or amenity you mustn’t build more 
than 20. Or: We appreciate that you could 
get a bigger rent for a building just there if you 
make it four storeys high; but we shall have 
to ask you to limit it to two storeys high, because 
that is the highest we can permit in that district. 
Or again: We quite realise you could get a lot 
more for that piece of land by building shops 
on it than by building factories; all the same, 
we're going to zone it for factories. 
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The planning authority, after fully and most 
sympathetically considering the interests of 
owners, must in the end make decisions of that 
sort. That is what statutory planning really is, 
It does not actually prescribe or design the uses 
of land. What it essentially does is to place a 
more or less definite or drastic restriction on 
the uses to which the owner can put it. Even 
the control of architectural design, of cutting 
up into building plots, of road lines, advertise- 
ments, and so on, can be considered as various 
forms of restriction of the owners’ uses. 


How Planning Alters Values 


It is easy to see, therefore, that this sort of 
planning greatly affects the values of individual 
pieces of land. As compared with the state of 
affairs before the Planning Scheme is prepared, 
it alters values. It increases the value of this 
piece and reduces the value of that. On balance 
it can hardly reduce the total value of all the 
pieces of land ; indeed, in most cases it probably 
increases that value. But then as a rule the 
different pieces of land are owned by different 
people. Some owners therefore benefit and 
others lose by planning. Those who benefit 
may be secretly grateful, but publicly they 
minimise the advantage they have received. 
Those who lose feel, very naturally, that they 
ought to have a claim on the public purse for 
the loss that planning has imposed on them. 


Zoning on City Fringes 

Statutory planning began (in 1909, on the 
passing of the Housing, Town-Planning etc. 
Act of Mr John Burns) with undeveloped and 
partially-developed land on the fringe of cities. 
That is, it was applied at first to land which 
had never been built on at all, and therefore 
had never yielded the owners more than an 
agricultural or accommodation rent (always much 
lower than any rental value for building purposes). 
Here we come on an interesting point, which 
should be carefully noted, because it is very 
easily misunderstood. Planning law has never 
admitted that an owner is entitled to a prospective 
value—that is to say a value not at the time of 
planning established by actual development and 
actual lettings or sales. Therefore, when un- 
developed land is “‘ zoned” under a_ planning 
scheme for future development (that is, when 
the scheme limits the purposes for which the 
land may be used), the owner has no right to 
compensation just because the same land might 
have been used for some other purpose. 

To make this clear, I give an imaginary “ hard 
case.” Suppose a piece of vacant land just 
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outside London, in a rapidly developing suburb, 
is considered by some enterprising builder to 
be suitable for a row of shops, and he has bought 
the land for that purpose. Probably the late 
owner realised its possibilities too. As a result 
the builder has willingly paid the owner twice 
the value that he would have paid for a site 
for houses in the same district. After he has 
bought it, but. before he starts to build, the 
local authority takes the first step in preparing 
a planning scheme by passing a “ planning 
resolution.’ And let us suppose that the authority 
consider that there are too many shop-sites in 
that area already, and therefore in their planning 
scheme show this piece of land on the map as 
being part of a zone for houses at 6 to the acre. 
And that the Ministry of Health, despite all the 
natural protests of the builder, approves that 
part of the scheme as being in the public interest. 
In these circumstances it is very clear that the 
builder has been deprived by the planning 
scheme of part of the land value for which he 
had actually paid the previous owner. But no 
compensation 1s payable in such a case. 


The ‘‘ Rough Justice” of Planning 

Is that fair? It could be argued that it is 
most atrociously unfair, since the planning 
authority has jumped in, late in the proceedings, 
and altered a value on which the new owner 
had reasonably counted, and for which he had 
parted with hard cash. But in this case the 
national conscience has in fact decided otherwise. 
It takes the view that the builder was guessing 
what would be permitted when development 
should occur. It does not admit that he was 
harshly treated. He just guessed wrong, and 
perhaps his next guess will be luckier. And on 
this latter point the public conscience is fairly 
consistent. If the same builder has bought a 
piece of undeveloped land at housing value, 
and finds when the planning scheme comes in 
that this land is zoned for shops, unexpected 
cash is put into his pocket. The local authority 
does not ask him for this windfall or any part 
of it. Actually in some cases the local authority 
could make a claim for betterment. In fact 
they do not. And there is no great sign that 
the public is shocked in its sense of propriety. 
It just shrugs its shoulders. ‘‘ Lucky beggar, he 
came off very well this time.” 

So far there seems no acute problem. Planning 
on these lines causes an uneven fall of luck. 
But builders and other owners have accepted 
the situation, planning schemes multiply and 
flourish, and no large section of public opinion 
has “cut up rough” about anything. 
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The Underlying Weakness of Fringe Planning 


But if we look at the practical effect of this 
procedure, all is not so well. Planning schemes 
on the outskirts of cities have mostly had to 
assume a great deal of additional development 
and building. Towns already too large have 
been extending, and the planning schemes for 
the rural land around them have zoned a very 
great deal of that land for housing, shops and 
industry. So far did this go that at one time, 
in draft schemes, enough land was provisionally 
zoned for building, to provide factories, shops, 
and houses for six times the present population 
of Great Britain, although, as everyone knows, 
increase of population is slowing down and will 
soon reach a standstill. 

When you realise this, you can see why planning 
of a kind was possible without serious questions 
of compensation. Slight inequities, slight changes 
in the incidence of luck, could be imposed on 
individual landowners here and there because 
all the land planned was undeveloped land, 
and because some sort of development was permitted 
to almost any owner who was insistent about it. 
As long as a reasonable amount of building on 
a piece of land was allowed, its future value 
could still be expected to be, more than the 
value represented by the previous income from 
agricultural or “‘ accommodation” rents. In 
these circumstances, most people could not see 
any fierce injustice if some owners did not realise 
quite as much improvement of value as they 
expected. The public feeling was: Most of 
them are getting increases of value; if some 
are less lucky than others, that’s too bad—by 
and large they have nothing to complain of. 


Limits Could not be Set to Towns 


The reality behind all this was disclosed as 
soon as a far-seeing planning authority wanted 
to preserve a large area of land for farming, 
whether because they were concerned to keep 
good land for the purpose, or because they 
wanted a permanent green belt for their city. 
Such a scheme would naturally be strongly 
opposed by owners of land “ ripe for develop- 
ment ’’ just outside the built-up area of the city 
—owners who had perhaps bought that land, 
or held it, because of its rising market value. 
Zoning land for farming on a large scale would 
destroy building values over a considerable area 
belonging perhaps to a lot of owners, or to one 
large owner with a stake that he could not be 
expected to surrender willingly. 

Now, it is possible that legally, under a planning 
scheme, the authority could zone for farming 
large areas of land “ripe for development ”’ ; 
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and that the Ministry could approve such zoning. 
Indeed, both have shown an increasing disposition 
to do so in cases of the more remote areas that 
have only a small or doubtful building value. 
But they have not in practice done so in the 
case of land which is very near an expanding 
city of suburban area—land that is obviously 
fully “ripe for development” and has (or had 
before the war) a definite “‘ market value” as 
building land. One reason why they have not 
done so is that such a drastic use of the zoning 
power would not seem to public opinion, if it 
were agitated about and discussed, reasonably 
fair. 


Hope, Speculation, Expectation, Certainty 


It is true that the market value of such land 
is, until it is actually built upon, an “‘ expectation 
value.” It could even be described as still a 
“speculative value ’’—because at any moment 
the demand might change and development move 
in another direction altogether, through some 
change of fashion or the failure or removal of 
some local industry, or by reason of an economic 
slump or a war or some other trick of fate. 
Also much more land was labelled “ ripe ’’ than 
could ever have been used for building. 


Nevertheless, in settled times and in places 
where development has gone steadily in the 
same direction for perhaps scores of years, land 
next in the stream of such development does 
acquire, in the public eye (and even in the eye 
of cautious mortgagees), a more or less firm and 
settled market value. Men who have worked 
hard all their lives use their savings to buy 
it as a security for their old age. Widows, 
orphans, college trusts and insurance companies 
come to look upon it almost as a gilt-edged 
investment. And all but the most implacable 
haters of landlordism (who in this tolerant 
country are few) would think it a gross injustice 
if such land were reserved from all building, or 
even restricted severely in its use by zoning at 
a very low density of building, without any 
compensation to the owners. Moreover, if that 
were done, there would be many cases in which 
serious practical difficulties would arise by reason 
of the value of the land falling below the amount 
for which it is mortgaged. Yet the “‘ market 
values” are not as settled as they seem. Very 
generally the prospect that any particular piece 
of land would be built on was optimistically 
exaggerated. There was an element of “ floating 
value’ which spread itself over a great deal 
of land, far in excess of what would in fact be 
sold for building in a couple of lifetimes. 
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Green Belts or Tighter Belts ? 


We come now to one of the crucial questions 
of planning. It is almost universally agreed 
that the further spread of the suburbs of over- 
grown cities ought to be stopped or much limited. 
Those who have studied the food situation of this 
country make the further point that good market- 
gardening land, and the best arable and pasture 
land, wherever it is, ought not to be built on. 
There is all too little left of such land. And 
of what is left (as for example on the eastern 
outskirts of London) some of the best happens 
to be right in the “ natural” path of building 
development. 

For every reason, and not least for the health 
and pleasure of the dwellers in the overgrown 
cities, who are already too much cut-off from 
open country by suburban development, large- 
scale reservation from building of land on the 
fringes of many cities is desirable. In fact it 
is now one of the most vital aims of national 
planning. But if we plan on those lines, we 
shall reduce the value of hundreds of thousands 
of acres of land, for which the owners have paid 
cash representing an expectation of building 
value. That- expectation may have been, 
probably was, exaggerated ; but no one can deny 
that there was some reality beneath it. 

Granted that planning authorities, supported 
by the Ministry, could legally zone all that land 
as farm land, ought they to do so without any 
compensation? Would the general body of 
public opinion, after all the hard cases had been 
stated and re-stated and hammered home in 
the press, on the platform and in Parliament, 
stand for it? I am not conscious of any pro- 
landowner bias; but I feel sure that such a 
policy would be regarded by many people as 
quite unfair and unreasonable. 


The War and Land Values 

There is one fairly powerful argument against 
this. The War has brought about a “ stand- 
still”’ in suburban development. It can be 
argued that market values looked upon in 1939 
as well established, have now disappeared, and 
that after the War we start again from scratch. 
Development under national planning may go 
in new directions altogether. Some landowners, 
whatever the State may do, have been ruined, 
just as many businesses have been ruined, by 
incidental economic changes caused by the War, 
or speeded up by the War, or merely happening 
in the ordinary course of events during the War. 
No one will ever be able to disentangle how much 
of this ruin is due to State policy, how much 
to sheer chance, how much to the War itself, 
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how much to individual lack of business fore- 
sight. Why, therefore (the argument runs), 
should the State be expected to put back the 
clock, or take responsibility for expectations 
that existed before Armageddon and _ were 
swallowed up in it like the lives and property 
of so many millions of unfortunate people ? 

Having put this point of view as forcibly as 
I can I still doubt if it will commend itself to 
the public conscience. Yet what seems just in 
such a complicated case depends on the point 
from which you start. At the end of the War 
the land we are considering will still exist. It 
will still be on the fringes of cities. Almost 
certainly some of it will still be in demand for 
building—in some cases more in demand than 
before the War, in others less. Reserving it 
from building under a national or local planning 
scheme, therefore, will still lower its value. 
And if it is proposed to do that without com- 
pensation it will seem to a great many people 
a wanton injury and a great hardship. To others, 
on the contrary, it may seem wrong that 
individuals should benefit by a revival of values 
in particular areas after the War had destroyed 
all building values. 

Perhaps by that time we shall all be less 
sensitive about hardship to individuals. If so 
it may be politically practicable to ignore the 
problem, to tread the resistance underfoot. I 
may be thought sentimental or pedantic in 
disliking the growth of callosities over the public 
conscience, erratic as that organ is at the best 
of times. But I confess I can’t predict its degree 
of sensitivity after several years of a war in 
which civilians are in the firing line, and pre- 
war assets and expectations may seem to become 
more and more like the fairy-tales of childhood. 
Leaving aside sensitivity of conscience, it is 
also exceedingly difficult to formulate principles 
of fairness or public justice in these circumstances. 
It is like trying to find a square mile of level 
water in an oceanic storm. 


Planning of Built-up Areas 

So far I have dealt with the developing fringes 
of cities. There is a quite different sort of 
district, in which a variation of the same problem 
arises. Since 1925 statutory planning has been 
extended to built-up areas. Here we are dealing 
(or were dealing before the war), not with 
“expectation values’ on undeveloped land, but 
with values substantially realised—values which 
can (or could in normal times) be calculated at 
so many years’ purchase of actual rents. 

In discussing this part of the problem, let us 
at first, for simplicity, ignore the effects of 
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evacuation and bombing, and consider a built-up 
area aS a going concern. Under a planning 
scheme, the same principle of zoning, that is 
of decision by the planning authority as to the 
future use of each piece of land, is applied. But 
in a built-up area, the land is already in use 
for a wide variety of purposes. On one piece, 
for example, is a group of large houses at four 
to the acre; on another, a great block of com- 
mercial offices; on another, a factory. Under 
a planning scheme the present use can go on 
as long as the present building lasts—unless 
compensation is paid for enforcing a less profitable 
use. It is the future use of the site (after any 
rebuilding takes place) that the plan is chiefly 
concerned with. When any rebuilding takes 
place the new building and its use must conform 
to the zoning on the plan. And if the new zoning 
requires the new building to be smaller or to be 
used for some less profitable purpose, compensa- 
tion can be claimed. 


Fixing or Changing the Present Use 


Now, as I have already made clear, the essential 
method of statutory planning is to limit in some 
way the future use of the land. That, of course, 
does not mean that the plan always changes 
the use of the land. Very often it fixes the use 
as it was before. In the case of land now occupied 
by houses at four to the acre, for example, the 
plan may prescribe that on rebuilding it can 
still only be used for houses at the same density. 
Or it may allot a smaller or larger number of 
houses per acre. Or it may say that, on re- 
building, that piece of land must be used for 
shops. 

You see at once that it makes a great deal of 
difference to the future rental value of the land, 
and therefore to its present capital value on a 
sale, which of these various things the plan 
prescribes. 

If the plan says the land must be used for 
shops, its market value is much higher than if 
the plan says it must be used for houses. But 
that is not to say that land at present used for 
houses is automatically increased in value because 
under the new plan it is zoned for shops. 

It is most important to understand the dis- 
tinction between those last two sentences. On 
the face of it you might assume that if the 
planning authority zones for shops land which 
is now used for houses, it is presenting the 
owner with an increased value for which “ better- 
ment”’ might be fairly claimed. And, in a 
sense, as compared with what he is legally 
entitled to, the authority is presenting him with 
increased value. In practice the gift is not so 
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clear. Because, you see, in many cases he has 
already had every commonsense reason to count 
that value as ‘in the bag.’”’ The owner and 
previous owners and prospective buyers may 
long ago have seen that the land could be used 
for shops; the present owner may have paid 
a price for it with that knowledge, and may 
only be waiting his time to rebuild on those 
lines. So it cannot be decisively argued that by 
zoning for a more profitable use than the present 
use the planning authority is in fact increasing 
the market value and has a fair claim to collect 
from the owner an improved value—or the value 
of what is technically called ‘‘ betterment.” 

If, on the other hand, that same piece of land, 
which could in practice be used for shops, is 
zoned for its existing use for houses, the owner 
could (and indeed often does) argue that he is 
financially injured, because he could say (and 
even produce evidence) that the land might 
have been sold, before the planning scheme, 
at a shop-site value. Nevertheless the planning 
authority, if supported by the Ministry, could 
persist in zoning the land for its existing use 
at its existing density. And the owner would 
in that case have no claim for compensation, 
because all he has lost is an ‘“‘ expectation 
value’’ and planning law does not theoretically 
recognise expectation value. Like the builder 
in my suburban instance, he is considered to 
have guessed wrong. He is not robbed; he is 
merely unlucky. That is the way the public 
conscience has looked at it. 


The Handicap on Planning Policy 

All the same, as in the parallel instance I 
gave when discussing undeveloped land, firmly 
established expectations have in practice decisively 
affected planning. Yet, as in the case of land 
“ripe for development,’ these expectations, 
added together, are often in excess of the total 
possibility of realised increases of value. Hope 
outruns reality. But hope cannot be easily 
quenched in the speculative breast. If before 
the War the planning authority had been quite 
logical and ruthless in confining to existing 
uses the land which could be more profitably 


used, there might have been a public outcry . 


and the principle of the Act might have been 
called in question. I won’t attempt to judge 
the issue. What can be definitely said is that 
the Ministry of Health and many planning 
authorities were reluctant to carry very far 
their right of “ static”’ zoning (or zoning land 
for its existing uses) in areas where there was a 
pronounced trend towards more profitable use 
of the land. Both on the outskirts of towns 
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and in built-up centres, planning schemes tended 
to follow and set their deal on the “ natural” 
trend of development rather than to check it 
or turn it in a new direction. 

No doubt, under the Act, it would have been 
theoretically possible for very determined plan- 
ning authorities, with the support of a very 
determined planning Ministry, to apply a “ break ” 
to centralisation and suburban expansion by the 
use of the powers of “ static’’ zoning, without 
incurring claims for compensation. But it is 
putting your head in the sand to deny that such 
a policy, justified as it certainly would have 
been by national interests, would have reduced 
many long-established and deeply dug-in 
“expectation values’? of land. Some fairer 
method was most desirable if it could be devised. 


The Opening-Out of Cities 


Up to now I have only described the difficulties 
that arose in the most negative kinds of planning. 
If a method had been found to “ reserve” 
agricultural land on city fringes, and to prevent 
the more intensive use of land in city centres— 
at the most these expedients would only have 
stopped the further centralisation of cities and 
their further suburban expansion. Stopping 
further centralisation is not the same thing as 
producing decentralisation. Yet before the 
War planners agreed (and the Barlow Report 
summarised the reasons for and endorsed that 
agreement) that our greater cities, which were 
over-crowded at their centres, needed to be 
relieved of some of their excess industry and 
population. They had to be.loosened out : some 
parts reduced in density, streets widened, the 
uses of land rearranged, open spaces introduced. 

Let us see what sort of local planning schemes 
a policy of this sort involves. Obviously it 
means that in some cases the planning authority 
would have to say to owners things of this sort: 


1. You are at present using the whole of your 
land for business buildings ; and these are dark 
and unhealthy. When you rebuild we shall 
require that only half of it shall be built over 
for business premises; the rest is required to 
be kept open to give proper light and air to the 
buildings. 

2. At present your land contains houses at 40 
tothe acre. That is intolerable site-overcrowding ; 
so when you rebuild we cannot allow more than 
20 houses to the acre. 

3. At. present your land is occupied by ware- 
houses. They are badly placed in that area, 
which ought to be a residential zone. When 
you rebuild we shall want you to replace them by 
dwellings, 
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In such cases it is very obvious that the 
planning scheme really does directly impose a 
financial loss on the owners—not a mere loss 
of ‘‘ expectation value,” but an actual loss of 
present value, covered by a rental income. 
This is because the planning scheme limits the 
land to a less intensive use. We may call such 
zoning, for short, ‘“‘ downward” zoning. Under 
the Planning Act the rules as to compensation 
in such cases are complicated. I cannot sum 
them up in a few words. But broadly the owner 
is entitled to compensation where he is not 
allowed to rebuild for the same use as before 
and at the same density as before. 


Doubts of the ‘‘ Right ” to Existing Use 


It can be very convincingly argued that this 
is a wrong principle. If under a planning scheme 
the public authority, for public reasons, limit 
the future use of the land, they probably do so 
because they think the present use, or the present 
density, ought never to have been allowed. 
Therefore, it may be said, the owner has no 
intrinsic right to that use of density. When 
new and essential public standards are set up, 
because of a growing care for convenience, 
amenity or health, should not the owners, on 
rebuilding at least, be expected to conform with 
these necessary standards? Instead of feeling 
aggrieved that they cannot for an indefinite 
future exploit the land -excessively, should they 
not consider themselves lucky in having “ got 
away with” the revenue from that over-use in 
the past ? 

We are on controversial quicksands here, 
because values in any areas are shifting and 
changing all the time. And, as in the previous 
cases I have discussed, the ultimate issue is 
not one of abstract justice, but of what will 
seem fair to dominant public opinion after 
exponents of all points of view have had their 
say. My own view is that, even if you exclude 
compensation for ‘“‘ downward” zoning in cases 
where exploitation seems to have been so excessive 
as to be ‘‘ immoral,’ there will be innumerable 
cases where more open planning is necessary 
and yet where the exclusion of compensation 
for reduced values will seem to nearly everybody 
most unfair. After all, a great many forms of 
wealth and a great many individual incomes 
depend upon settled habits and the past policy 
of the state. These present uses of land have 
been legally and socially approved. What is 
happening is that society is gradually changing 
Its mind as to what it will allow individuals 
to do with their land. When society’s change 
of mind, resulting in definite governmental acts, 
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definitely and measurably deprives a man of 
income, his claim for compensation is politically 
strong. At any rate, that is how it will seem 
to many people. But I cannot say how post-war 
public opinion will look at it. 


Where do Values Go ? 


Hitherto I have left out one most important 
effect of planning. I have talked a lot about 
restrictive zoning and reservation of farm-land 
from building, which clearly tend to reduce 
the values of the land to which they are applied. 
But there are indirect effects. Stopping or 
restricting building in one place does not mean 
that there is less building. It only shifts building 
from one place to another. If we preserve a 
country belt for 10 miles round London, and 
also limit the density in the built-up areas, we 
thereby stimulate building somewhere else ; 
possibly in smaller towns, possibly in new towns 
(if we see that such new towns are started in 
practicable places for people to live and carry 
on industry in). Thus there is not a total 
reduction of land values. But there is a con- 
siderable redistribution of land values. 

We have seen that it is not always easy to 
judge whether and by how much the restrictive 
zoning of given areas of land (whether undeveloped 
or built-on) reduces its value, because we can 
never really tell how far it merely confirms, 
and how far it alters, the expectation on which 
the previous market value was based. What 
is more, just because different people have 
different forecasts of how a piece of land is 
likely to be used in the future, even “ market 
value” itself is uncertain and fluctuating. And 
as any valuer or planner will tell you, the 
assessment of ‘injurious affection’’ resolves 
itself into the hearing of widely different estimates 
by experts on both sides who start from entirely 
different ways of looking at the case. 


Elusiveness of ‘‘ Betterment ” 

Difficult as is the assessment of the direct 
adverse affect of planning, it is child’s-play 
compared with the problem of finding out to 
what area and to what owners the benefit goes. 
It may be the next plot, it may be an unknown 
plot in the next suburb, it may be spread over 
dozens of areas in other towns or other parts of 
the country altogether. 

This is the main reason why it is impracticable 
to make “ betterment ’’ pay for compensation. 
It is not really possible, in most cases, to make 
a scientific assessment of fair compensation— 
but because of the intense personal interest i 
public actions which damage private interests, 
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some rough estimate simply has to be made to 
quiet personal grievances and to satisfy the 
public conscience. In the case of increases of 
value caused by planning, the public conscience 
is not aroused at all and the public sense of 
grievance very little. The degree to which 
individual consciences might be rendered uneasy 
by unearned benefits would no doubt vary 
widely—but the question rarely arises, because 
in the sort of case we are dealing with (which 
is the typical case) the individual is not more 
able than is the state to judge whether his 
property has been increased in value by planning 
in some other area, or even in his own area. 
And if he suspects he is benefiting, neither he 
nor the state has the least idea of the amount 
of that benefit. 

The one case where Betterment could be easily 
assessed is the case, which has hardly had time 
to arise yet, where there is already a planning 
scheme which zones the land for one use, and 
an amending scheme is introduced in which 
the same land is newly zoned for a more profitable 
use. In such a case, without much doubt, 
Betterment would be claimed and would be 
fairly assessable as soon as the change of use 
came into effect. But it is likely to be a rare 
sort of case, and does not help us over the main 
problem of providing adequate funds for the 
much more frequent cases when “ injurious 
affection ” will be apparent. 


Finding Funds for Compensation 

Omitting complications, the broad problem is 
really this. If we are to sort out the muddle of 
land-use in cities, we shall have to change the 
use to which owners are putting their land, 
and that means paying compensation. If we 
want to reserve for agriculture large areas of 
land ‘ripe for development,” although that 
might theoretically be done without compensa- 
tion, it would be fairer, and politically much 
easier,'to pay at least some compensation. If 
we want to open-out city centres, provide more 
parks and playingfields, and give the people 
healthier homes and more living-space, certainly 
some compensation will be payable. Just the 
same situation arises if we want to create great 
national parks, coastal reservations, or green 
belts for towns, in which agricultural uses may 
be combined with uses for public recreation. 

Where is the compensation money to come 
from ? 

One naturally looks first to see if it can be 
collected from owners who benefit by planning. 
But, as we have seen, Betterment is a sort of 
Blue Bird, that perches on a more remote branch 
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every time you try to catch it. Certainly Better- 
ment should be collected when it is definite and 
assessable, but these cases are so few that we 
cannot find the whole fund in that way. 

Another method that has been suggested is 
to collect part of any increase of land value that 
occurs anywhere. That saves having to trace 
the effects of planning in detail. It evens out 
the benefits of luck as well as of planning. But 
it is not very easy to assess increases of land 
value, and after this war there will be special 
difficulties in it. 

Other ways that have been suggested for 
finding funds for compensation are: a tax on 
land values whenever the land is built on; a 
uniform tax on all land values (not merely on 
increases of value); and a grant out of the 
general national taxation. These, however, all 
abandon the idea of roughly spreading over land- 
owners as a group the financial losses and gains 
caused by planning. Once you leave that 
principle you are off Compensation and Better- 
ment and embarked on a study of national 
taxation. And plenty of other people with 
ideas for social reforms will be after any general 
tax-money that can be raised. 


The Tasks of Planning 


I must leave to my second part an attempt 
to show what these various financial proposals 
can and cannot do towards solving the planning 
problem, and the broad merits and difficulties 
of such proposals as: Ownership pools ; pooling 
and redistribution by public authorities ; acquisi- 
tion of the development rights of undeveloped 
land; and the general public ownership of 
land. I shall also discuss the interesting changes 
made in the whole situation by evacuation, 
bombing, and the War “ stand-still’ in ordinary 
building. 

I cannot promise a tidy solution. My main 
object at this stage is to eliminate apparent 
solutions that, whether simple or not, will not 
do the required job of work. It may be we 
shall have to accept a solution that will not 
completely fulfil all the desired objectives ; but 
we want to get as near fulfilment as we can. 

For this reason, it is worth while to summarise 
the sort of tasks that planning has to undertake, 
if we really mean what we say when we talk 
about decentralisation, more living-space in 
cities, preventing suburban sprawl, reserving 
good farm-land, creating national parks, and 
encouraging good development in the right 
places. If the reader already has his own solution 
for the Compensation-Betterment problem, let 
him test it by considering in detail whether it 
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will enable planning authorities (national, regional, 
and local) to overcome the financial obstacles to 
all these things : 


1. Reserving large agricultural areas, and 
especially country-belts around and _ between 
towns, or wedges into them, and large areas of 
market-gardening land (for instance, on the very 
edge of a big city and “ ripe for development ’’). 


2. Reducing density on the next rebuilding in 
our crowded city centres. (Note: It cannot be 
assumed that the reduction of density in a town 
will in all cases be made up in some other part 
of the same town. The total population of some 
towns will have to be reduced—or the war-time 
reduction partially stabilised.) 


3. Rebuilding, or getting rebuilt, bombed or 
slum areas at lower densities, where they were 
too crowded. 


4. Changing the use of land, on rebuilding, from 
business to housing, or from retail trade to 
offices, or any other variations needed to produce 
a better balance of industry and dwellings, or 
reduce daily travel, or give more open space. 


5. Re-arranging streets and blocks in town 
centres to permit freer traffic movements. Setting 
back building lines and widening streets. (Note: 
It is often a most unsound policy, though a 
tempting one, to try to pay for street improve- 
ments by acquiring a lot of land and raising its 
value by leasing or selling it for higher and 
bulkier buildings than before. That may be 
an easy way of financing better streets, but it 
increases centralisation and may make the city 
as a whole more unworkable than before.) 


6. Promoting development in some parts of the 
country, and checking it in others, in accordance 
with the general policy recommended by the 
Barlow Report. 


7. Reserving large stretches of land for national 
parks, coastal recreational areas, and other 
purposes of a like character, sometimes in com- 
bination with continued agricultural, pastoral, or 
forestry uses. 

Most of the proposals put forward on the ground 
that they are easily practicable, or ‘‘ simple,” 
fail to meet the financial problems raised by 
one, two, or more of these methods and objectives 
of planning. Yet every one of these methods 
and objectives forms an essential part of an 
adequate programme of planning. 


(To be concluded) 
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LORD REITH’S ADVISORY 
PANEL 


ORD REITH has appointed the following panel 
of consultants to advise him on _ physical 
planning in relation to post-war reconstruction : 


L. Patrick Abercrombie, F.R.I.B.A.* 
Professor of Town Planning, London University. 
Chairman of Council for the Preservation of Rural 
England. Member of Royal Commission. 
W. H. Ansell, M.c., P.R.I.B.A. 
President of the R.I.B.A. 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh* 
Chairman of the 1940 Council. 
Sir Montague Barlow, BT., K.B.E., LL.D.* 
Chairman of the Royal Commission. 
The Rt. Hon. Sir Walter Citrine, K.B.E. 
General Secretary, Trades Union Congress. 
Sir George Etherton, K.B.E. 
Clerk of the Lancashire County Council. 
W. H. GAUNT, C.B.E.* 
Member of the Hertfordshire County Council. 
T. W. Haward 
Past President of the Land Agents’ Society. 
Mrs. Lionel Hitchens* 
Member of the Royal Commission. 
F. R. Hiorns, F.R.1.B.A. 
Chief Architect to the London County Council. 
L. H. Keay, 0.B.E., F.R.1.B.A. 
City Architect and Director of Housing, Liverpool. 
T. Alwyn Lloyd, J.P., F.R.1.B.A.* 
Past President, Town Planning Institute. 
Sir Miles Mitchell, J.P. 
Alderman, City of Manchester. 
Richard L. Moon 
Clerk of the Gloucestershire County Council. 
F. J. Osborn* 
Honorary Secretary of the Town and Country 
Planning Association. 
D. A. Radley, LL.B. 
Town Clerk of Leeds. President of the Town 
Planning Institute. 
L. Dudley Stamp, D.sc.* 
Director of the Land Utilization Survey. 
G. W. Thomson 
President of the National Federation of Pro- 
fessional Workers. Member of the General Council, 
T.U.C., and of Royal Commission. 
Sir Cecil M. Weir, K.B.E., M.C. 
President of the Glasgow Chamber of Commerce. 
Member of the Scottish Development Council. 
Sir Wm. E. Whyte, 0.B.E.* 
President, Scottish Branch, Town and Country 
Planning Association. Member of the Royal 
Commission. 
T. G. Wilson 
Director of the Highland and Islands Agricultural 
Society. 


* Member, Town and Country Planning Association. 
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ARE WE ALL AGREED? 


Opinions from Press or Platform 


“There must be co-ordination between living 
and working and moving and playing with 
amenities, natural and otherwise, of civilised life, 
instead of the haphazard, confused disorder and 
inconvenience of our lives, the monstrous and 
obscene mutilations of the countryside.” 


—LORD REITH, 
Yorkshire Post. 


The amenities of domestic architecture in this 
country have for a long time been defeated by 
snobbery, but it should be possible for women 
to educate themselves out of this into a better 
understanding of the art of life, which would 
allow us all to live with more comfort and grace. 
An architect of distinction who has, without 
hope of personal gain, been trying to provide 
more comfortable and dignified small houses, 
writes to The Lady :—‘‘Tenants often pressed 
for a front door which when provided was locked, 


blocked with furniture and never used, but was . 


felt to be a step in the ladder of social distinction. 
Every architect who has built, or persuaded 
compliant speculative builders to build, the 
simple type of small house has become conscious 
of the frequent complaints of possible tenants 
that they were ‘too like a Council Housing 
Scheme.’ ”’ 

This state of affairs is a standing reproach 
to women in general. Should not women’s 
organisations like the Women’s Institutes begin 
at once to educate their members in domestic 
architecture ? If they did there could be a solid 
wall of forceful opinion when peace comes against 
the horrors of jerrybuilding which followed the 
last great war. 


—The Lady. 


The question of control of land is, I believe, 
a simple one compared with the problem of 
regionalism. Planners wish to put land to its 
best use without having to consider the financial 
operations based upon the fortuities of ownership. 
Planners should be free from the worry of finance. 
They should leave that to others and insist that 
the land should be handed over to them for 
planning. In the taking over of land the co- 
operative owners, such as the Crown, the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners and Colleges, may 
be as difficult as the individual... .” 


—PROFESSOR PATRICK ABERCROMBIE at Oxford. 
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It was at first thought by town planners that 
the delay in the issue of the Report of the Royal 
Commission on the Location of Industry until 
after the outbreak of hostilities was a tragedy 
only to be regretted and that a grave risk existed 
that the important recommendations of the 
Commission would be relegated to the office of 
lost and forgotten reports. To those who had 
never ceased: to warn the public against the 
unregulated growth of urban areas this was 
indeed a matter of the utmost concern. Like 
many other predictions the relegation of the 
Report has not been realised. The central govern- 
ment, becoming more and more perturbed by 
the destruction of property by hostile air attack, 
decided that notwithstanding the difficulties of 
the times fresh action to safeguard the future 
must be taken now. This decision resulted in 
Lord Reith being appointed the first Minister 
of Works and Buildings and charged with the 
immediate responsibility of reporting to the 
Cabinet what steps should be taken to deal 
with the major considerations of planning and 
reconstruction. Those who have had the privilege 
of hearing Lord Reith on the remits made to him 
by the Government realise that he does not 
propose to be hindered by undue regard to 


‘ precedents nor to allow his endeavours to be 


overwhelmed by an unrelenting conservatism 
which might readily shackle his proposals to the 
frustrations of the past decade. It may be 
that many members of local authorities will 
regard the responsibilities resting on Lord Reith 
as involving tremendous decisions on his part 
but that is no reason why he should not proceed, 
as I believe he will, to use the initiative which 
has been placed in his hands to promulgate a 
more progressive policy. Neither Lord Reith 
nor the Government can permit themselves to 
safely hibernate until victory is won by our 
arms. The knowledge which is now available 
to everyone suggests urgent measures to deal 
with bad or poor development and the economic 
ills which inevitably follow thereon. 


—FRANK A. B. PRESTON, M.T.P.I., F.R.S.E., 
speaking at the Annual Conference of 
the Scottish National Housing and 
Town Planning Council, May, 1941. 


The existing law of acquisition of property is 
too cumbersome, and in regard to compensation 
is often in many cases inequitable against the 
local authority. If the powers were inadequate 
before the war they would be even more so 
after it. 


—CHARLES LATHAM, M.P., Leader of L.C.C. 
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following facts have to be given consideration : 

(1) Scotland is basically agricultural. Of its 
land area (over 19 million acres), over one-fourth 
is arable in the fullest sense, while of the remainder 
10 million acres are agriculturally usable and 
improvable, leaving only 4 million acres of 
“ waste,’”’ some of which could be included in 
the afforested area. In the Highlands, hundreds 
of thousands of acres of pasture and arable 
have been given over to deer. The Highlands 
attained their maximum population about 1830, 
since when there has been a decline, due to 
clearances, emigration, and the decay of cattle- 
raising. The population maximum of the other 
rural counties was about 1860; subsequent 
decline was due to reduction of ploughing, 
elimination of small farms, drift to towns and 
overseas, and decay of rural crafts and industries. 
As recently as 60 years ago, nearly four-fifths 
of the population could be classed as rural. 

(2) Administration, law, banking and insurance, 
education and other cultural interests account 
largely for the growth of Edinburgh. Aberdeen 
and Dundee are outliers; Aberdeen depending 
on fishing, the meat trade, local industries, 
general marketing, and education; Dundee on 
jute, shipbuilding, engineering, and food manu- 
facture. Inverness is the business and social 
centre of the northern Highlands and islands. 
Dumfries and Perth fulfil a similar function for 
Galloway and Nithsdale and for the Tay basin 
respectively, and they have markets and dis- 
tinctive industries. All the other large towns 
in Scotland, including Glasgow (with over a 
million inhabitants), the big Clydeside centres, 
the Ayrshire, Central Scottish, and Fife towns, 
and Edinburgh itself, lie within the area of the 
coal measures. To that area belong the “‘ heavy ” 
and most of the other industries, practically 
all the shipping trade, and by far the greater 
part of other trade. The result is that over 
two-thirds of the population of Scotland are 
crowded into less than one-sixth of the total 
area of the country. Little Renfrewshire, with 
about 300,000 inhabitants, looks across the Firth 
of Clyde to huge Argyll, with about 75,000. 

(3) The anomaly of maldistribution of popula- 
tion no longer corresponds to economic realities. 
Only the heavy industries and a certain range 
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of other industries are bound down to the coal- 
fields area. Electrical development (including 
hydro-electric, in the Highlands and Galloway) 
and modern transport have widened the potential 
geographical range of industry. In the period 
before the war, decline in coal production and in 
the heavy and certain other industries caused 
serious unemployment in Glasgow and Clydeside. 

(4) Congestion of population is reflected in 
bad housing, both in the congested and the 
depopulated areas. Before the war, overcrowding 
was six times worse in Scotland than in England. 
The war will have aggravated the problem. 
Sir William E. Whyte reckons that at least 
400,000 new houses will be needed in Scotland. 
The question of the siting of these houses is 
linked with considerations of national planning. 

The war has brought national replanning into 
the realm of the grimly practical ; and Scotland 
is an ideal national unit. One of our handicaps 
has been our land system. We can no longer 
afford to be held up by the caprices of land- 
owners. The State must assume wide powers 
of land control and, where necessary, of land 
acquisition. Agriculture must have priority 
over sport or pleasure. Forestry must be linked 
up with agriculture in one Scottish Department. 
There must be a limit to the extent of individual 
land-ownership, and every owner or occupier 
must satisfy the authorities that the best possible 
use is being made of the land. 

The strength of a chain is in its weakest link. 
That is why the Highlands are important. Their 
urgent needs are housing, protection of inshore 
fishermen, enlargement of existing crofts, forma- 
tion of new ones of adequate size (mainly in 
the present deer “forest” area), group co- 
operation, improved transport, systematic en- 
couragement of cattle-raising, and local in- 
expensive schemes of hydro-electric development, 
suitable for the service of crofters, creameries, 
and local industries. Every crofting area should 
have an industrial centre of some kind, and 
shipping trade should be fostered. 

In other rural areas, the same general principles 
should be followed. In all towns over a certain 
size, something in the nature of an “ industrial 
estate’ should be formed. A highly important 
point is that towns should take a direct interest 
in the life of their adjacent countryside, which 
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is too often represented merely by land-owning 
magnates who preside at concerts and public 
meetings. The “ people’’ have little share in 
the public life of the average county or country 
town. 

Industries draw people. 
industries, as witness the story of the rise of 
Birmingham. The spread of evacuees throughout 
the country affords an opportunity for special 
kinds of rural and technical instruction, and 
for the judicious “planting” of new small 
industries ; there could also be a much-needed 
recruitment of ‘‘ country trades.’’ Local authori- 
ties should be urged to foster such developments, 
and should be given requisite guidance. 

At the Industrial Revolution, there was a 
“spread ’’ of industry, mainly textile, attracted 
to rural vales by water-power and cheap labour 
and housing. The working conditions were not 
always ideal, and not many of the industries 
have proved stayers. Modern industries would 
establish themselves in better circumstances, and 
on a firmer footing. The Ochil Hillfoot towns 
constitute a model that might be copied by many 
a once busy but now moribund town. Provision 
of local entertainment is a vital point. A good 
picture-house and concert-and-dance hall, com- 
bined with radio, counter the desire to rush 
off to a city or big town. There are quite small 
towns in Scotland that are seldom forsaken by 
their young folk. 

And now we come to the heart of the problem, 
namely, the future of Glasgow, Clydeside, and 
the industrial Central Belt generally. Their 
problem ought to be diminished by what is 
done in the way of land settlement and industrial 
development throughout Scotland. Migration 
from over-populated and under-employed areas 
must be encouraged, and we need make no bones 
about the need for a Back to the Land move- 
ment, particularly as it is in line with the aspira- 
tions of thousands of people in, say, the Lanark- 
shire mining area. 

To proceed mechanically with re-housing in 
areas where there has been a “ secular’’ decline 
in industry is sheer stupidity. The possibilities 
of these areas must be scrutinised by a National 
Planning Board. In some towns, permanent 
contraction may be found unavoidable. In 
others, where for various reasons the number 
of industries has increased, the aim of planning 
will be to encourage that forward tendency by 
provision of industrial facilities, and at the same 
time to enhance general attractiveness by improve- 
ment of urban centres and “ garden”’ grouping 
of houses, preferably on high ground. Adjacent 
glens, ‘‘ dens,” lochans, upland heaths, and river 
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banks (where not occupied by quays or industries) 
should be preserved as beauty-spots. Low-lying 
alluvial land should as far as possible be reserved 
for food-raising. 

There is another class of town, mostly smallish, 
which, while industrially somewhat decayed, has 
undeveloped advantages in the way of site and 
convenient position. One may instance Larkhall, 
on the ridge between Clyde and Avon, about 
14 miles south-by-east from Glasgow. Such a 
town might be “adopted” by Glasgow as a 
kind of supernumerary “ satellite,’ and receive 
a quota of suitable industries, with an improved 
railway service. It is just within the Clydesdale 
orchard land, and has possibilities as a link 
between town and country. 

The preservation, for the public benefit, of 
well-known beauty-spots like Glen Affric, the 
Cairngorms, the Argyll Forest Park, and the 
Grey Mare’s Tail is a matter of national concern. 
Within Edinburgh’s boundaries are the King’s 
Park (including Arthur’s Seat), Blackford Hill 
and the Braids, and Pentland summits. Glasgow 
might interest itself more actively in the fine 
countryside within a dozen miles around. Cadzow 
and Barncluith would be a glorious civic pos- 
session. The Kilpatrick summits and Clydeward 
ridge should be a Glasgow Park, and the Cathkin 
ridge and the Kittoch valley should be acquired 
as the site of a satellite town. 

Glasgow itself is a formidable proposition. 
The city has travelled so far in the wrong direc- 
tion, by thoughtless extension on the perimeter, 
that one is tempted to dismiss the whole matter 
as hopeless. A National Planning Board cannot 
do much for Glasgow unless the Town Council 
give real earnest of co-operation. Extension on 
present lines should cease ; at least two satellite 
towns, each with a complement of “ light” 
industries, are needed; and migration from 
within the present boundaries would permit of 
needed clearances near the centre, and of the 
gradual creation of minor “ green belts ”’ between 
the inner city and the newer suburbs. 

For some years before re-armament, Glasgow 
and a large part of the industrial area of Scotland, 
including Dundee, were apparently over-peopled 
to the extent of 15 to 20 per cent. It is probable 
that, unless wise constructive measures are 
adopted well in advance, a similar state of 
matters will declare itself a few years after the 
end of the present war. Useful hints as to 
industrial policy are contained in the reports 
issued under the aegis of the Scottish Develop- 
ment Council. Besides ‘“‘ trading estates’ and 
other facilities, there is needed financial organisa- 
tion of a kind that will help to safeguard existing 
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enterprises and foster new ones. What all this 
implies is constructive patriotism, an effectual 
desire to conserve and improve the economic 
fabric of Scotland. 

That spirit will be stimulated and guided by 
a National Planning Board. The problems of 
the Central Belt will be co-ordinated with those 


of the rural counties. Agriculture, forestry, 
fishing, mining, quarrying, industry, trade, and 
holiday travel will “‘ feed’’ one another more 
directly than ever before, and they will carry 
their right complement of workers, living in 
conditions tending to the general enrichment of 
life. A large proportion of Glasgow’s workless 
will become producers elsewhere in Scotland ; 
the diffusion of work and wealth throughout 
the country will benefit the city’s trade, and 
Glasgow will find that, by a more rational grouping 
of her own population and industries, she can 
increase her economic efficiency and the home 
and “‘ foreign’? demand for her products. 

In taking the whole country as its field, 
economic life as its basis, and the well-being 
of the whole community as its object, modern 
re-planning will achieve social and cultural 
results undreamt of by old-time planners. Man 
and his works will no longer form an excrescence 
but will be organically harmonised with soil 
and scenery. The city, proud of its stateliness 
and beauty, will fulfil its essential function as 
a radiating centre of sweetness and light. The 
large or satellite town, though its particular 
interests may be more limited and material, 
will function as a surrogate city, as will also 
the outlying small town. Every small or country 
town, and every village that is not a mere pendant 
to a town, will reflect and stimulate the life of 
its whole neighbourhood. 

The countryside will be revived, not by an 
artificial return to primitiveness, but by becoming 
communally conscious—rurally urbanised, so to 
speak—with social and cultural centres within 
a mile or two of every country dwelling. That 
was the ideal of Burns, whose widely conscious 
world revolved around Ayr, Tarbolton, Mauch- 
line, and Dumfries, and who, like the old Scottish 
kings, carried his metropolis with him. It was 
the ideal of the Gaels, each of whose crofter 
settlements, the ‘‘ townships,” has at its centre 
its little city, the clachan. No people have lived 
closer to nature, or brought down finer things 
out of the past ; their hymns, life-songs, death- 
songs, work-songs, dances, and ceilidhs, rhythmi- 
cally spiritualise all existence. Well aware that 
their tradition was the essence of civilisation, 
they never regarded themselves, or were regarded, 
as “ rustics.”’ 
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The Celtic polity was communal, aiming at 
the full and fine development of the personality 
of every member; and the Celtic polity is the 
Scottish ideal. National replanning will help 
to realise it, by giving it the sound economic 
basis, and the social organisation, it has hitherto 
lacked. Town and country, industry and agri- 
culture, will be fruitfully complementary, repeat- 
ing their mutual influence in every parish. Above 
all, Scotland itself, which for many decades has 
been largely waste and forbidden land, terra 
incognita to the majority of Scots, will have 
been brought completely into the Scottish scheme 
of things, yielding its full contribution not only 
in the material requisites of life, and in health 
and recreation, but also in the manifold inspiration 
of its history, literature, and folk-lore, and its 
glorious scenery. 





Countrymen 


Chiltern Country. By H. J. Massingham. Batsford. 
8s. 6d. 


Corn Country. By C. Henry Warren. Batsford. 
10s. 6d. 


R MASSINGHAMY’S place as the foremost 

topographical writer in England is assured. 
And here, where he treats of a countryside which 
he knows intimately and which is in fact on his 
own doorstep, he writes not only with authority 
on the village life, the history, the geology, the 
crafts, agriculture, the animal, plant and bird 
life, but with conviction. It is the best book on 
the Chilterns published for many years. 


“Corn is necessary for the health of the land,” 
Mr Warren writes, “‘as land is for the health of 
the people.’’ His argument is, in a word, that 
corn is an essential part of crop rotation in order 
to ensure the maximum fertility of the soil, but 
although the book contains this message it is not 
a technical treatise. It has the same exciting 
quality as a book by Defoe or Cobbett. The 
illustrations—many of them are from paintings 
by Constable and Ford Madox Brown—are all that 
one has come to expect from a Batsford book. 


Planning undoubtedly there must be, but if our 
reconstruction is to be worth while, it will be local 
and family planning. 

R. D. JEBB in “Everybody’s.” 
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Agriculture and Planning 


G. Goddard Watts: An Agricultural Policy for Britain and a Policy for British Agriculture. 


George 


Allen & Unwin. 1941. Is. 


HOUGH the pace may not please all, the 

ideas and ideals of national planning are 

making definite progress. The Government 
has definitely promised that a Central Planning 
Authority shall be set up: all sections of the 
public are gradually becoming aware that planning 
is in the air and that it should be on a com- 
prehensive basis. Further, as numerous articles 
in recent numbers of this journal have made 
clear, the reservation of the best agricultural land 
is now a generally accepted principle whilst the 
utilisation of poorer land, so often scenically 
attractive, for national parks is an obvious 
corollary. Thus the whole land, and with it 
agriculture, becomes an integral part of national 
planning and it is enormously important that the 
farming community should formulate concrete 
proposals for its own future—not proposals im 
vacuo but related to national needs as a whole. 

‘Mr Goddard Watts’ pamphlet is accordingly 
very opportune—‘‘unless we begin now to build 
up an intelligent public opinion which under- 
stands the case for a prosperous rural community, 
British agriculture after the war will experience 
the same disasters as befell it after the war of 
1914-18.” In successive sections he presents his 
reasons for believing that a healthy agriculture 
is essential to a healthy nation, the position in the 
past, at present, and as he conceives it should be 
in the future. 

Mr Watts is seeking to influence public opinion 
and he has used frankly propagandist methods. 
His pamphlet may alienate some who are actually 
the staunchest supporters of the same ideals 
because it relies on extravagant statements which 
overstate the case. “Britain must have a healthy 
agriculture—first, to provide our larders with 
fresh foods ; second, to maintain the quality of 
our human stock. Never must we forget that 
agriculture’s most valuable crop is the men and 
women who live by it. . . . It is a tradition that 
three generations away from the soil will exhaust 
the vitality of a family. . . .” (p. 9). These and 
other similar extravagant statements hinder 
rather than assist the very important social 
argument. 

The seventies of last century are regarded as 
the golden age of farming “‘when the land as a 
whole was better farmed and more productive 
than it ever has been since” and hence the policy 


advocated is essentially the return to a balanced 
mixed farming with the maintenance of soil 
fertility by ploughing, manuring and re-seeding. 
“Specialising,” “factory farming’’ and in general 
the use of artificial manures, cheap imported 
feeding stuffs and the conversion of arable to grass 
are all condemned as bad. 

Here it seems to the reviewer that the import- 
ant issues are confused. We all agree most 
heartily that the maintenance of soil fertility, the 
keeping of the land in good heart, is a prime 
essential and that the piecemeal encouragement 
of particular crops such as wheat and sugar-beet 
by subsidies or bounties does not lead to good 
balanced farming. Most will now agree that great 
benefits accrue from ploughing old pastures, 
manuring, draining, re-seeding. But we shall get 
nowhere by looking backwards to 1870 when agri- 
cultural wages were 10s., when the standard of 
living was incomparably lower, when cheap foreign 
grain and feeding stuffs were not available. We are 
entitled to ask, too, whether the ordinary farm 
of 100 or 125 acres, independently owned or 
worked, is not an archaic unit. The overseas 
supplies available to us in normal times are of 
the bounties of nature elsewhere: can we not 
adapt our own agriculture to make a better and 
more rational use of them and to look for inspira- 
tion to Denmark, to Holland and to other thickly 
populated lands with a healthy agriculture ? 

The pamphlet is thus one which can be cordially 
recommended for careful, if critical, reading. 


L. DUDLEY STAMP. 
LAND SPECULATION 


To the Editor, TOwN AND COUNTRY PLANNING 

DEAR SiIR,—Town-planners have great oppor- 
tunities before them for the proper rebuilding of 
our towns and cities after the War. 

It is vitally important that they should understand 
why it is that under the present economic system the 
activities of the land speculators frustrate all attempts 
at ordered planning, as was the case after the last 
war. 

The Henry George School of Economics, which has 
recently submitted a comprehensive memorandum 
to the Uthwatt Committee, is offering courses in 
the fundamental economic problems, and I shall 
be very pleased to supply particulars on request. 

R_ R. STOKES, M.P. 
House of Commons, S.W.1, 
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from congested and jerry-built districts, 

whether into satellite towns, garden cities, or 
new towns otherwise undescribed, neither the 
members of the Royal Commission upon the 
Industrial Population, nor those tendering 
evidence to them, nor indeed Planners in general, 
appear to have devoted any particular attention 
to the type of new town or city which it is 
desirable to create. They tend to regard a town 
as so much bricks and mortar rather than as an 
aggregate of persons. They thus fail to recognize 
that a village, town or city resembles an organism 
in that it exhibits spontaneous growth, performs 
functions which range from the unspecialized to 
the highly specialized, and is both influenced 
by and influences its environment—in particular 
the immediate locality in which it is rooted and 
from which it may justly be said to spring. 

Such successes as Letchworth and Welwyn 
have attained is due rather to fortunate accidents 
of location than to the foresight or insight of 
their founders in planning or placing them. 
Satellite towns are a safer venture simply because 
they represent the careful pruning and control 
of a natural budding off from the parent city, 
from which they continue to be nourished, and 
whose functions they reflect and extend. But 
even where the Planner limits himself to such 
pruning and control of natural growth he is 
liable to snip off the wrong bud if he ignores 
ra function or environmental relationship or 

oth. 

It will probably be agreed that the tendency 
of planning so far has been to think chiefly in 
terms of housing estates and dormitories. It is 
true that in some cases areas are zoned for 
industry and factories even built: but this is 
on the principle of children who, weaving little 
nests of grass, lay them hopefully on the lawn, 
and watch for passing birds to lay their eggs. 
We come up, in fact, against the fallacious 
principle, to which a majority of economists are 
committed, that (save for mining which must be 
where there are minerals, and shipbuilding which 
must be where there is water) industry “can go 
anywhere.” Yet, despite the theoretical proofs 
which the economists advance, industry remains 


[« advocating the dispersal of the population 





obstinately aggregated. 





Occupational Balance in Towns 


—A Factor in Planning 


By Professor E. G. R. TAYLOR, D.Sc., F.R.G.S., F.R. Hist. Soc. 
Professor of Geography in the University of London at Birkbeck College. 


This article is confined to presenting a numerical 
analysis of the chief types of villages and towns 
which occur in England and Wales, viewed from 
the standpoint of the occupations of their 
inhabitants, and the balance of social groups. 
It is for the Planner to answer the following 
questions: Is one type more desirable than 
another from an economic and/or social stand- 
point ? Is one type more suitable than another 
for a particular locality ? Can a less desirable 
be turned into a more desirable type? And 
finally, if new towns are to be built, which type 
or types are to be aimed at ? 

The basic analysis of settlement types is due 
to Dr E. Selwood, who examined the figures 
supplied in the Census of Occupations, 1921, in 
respect of 1,126 Urban Districts (including 
County and Municipal Boroughs) and 672 Rural 
Districts. When the 1931 Census of Occupations 
was published, Dr Selwood checked his con- 
clusions against the new figures, and established 
the fact that (save in exceptional instances) 
neither does the type of settlement change owing 
to the lapse of time during the intercensal period, 
nor does it change even where there is a pheno- 
menal growth in the number of the population. 
As is well known, there were certain changing 
trends observable as between 1921 and 1931 in 
the proportions of occupational groups for the 
nation as a whole, due probably to the fact 
that the 1931 Census was taken during a period 
of industrial depression, although there is some 
evidence that they still persisted down to 1939. 

It is possible that the War changes have caused 
a return to the earlier groupings, but even were 
that not the case, the general conclusions drawn 
by Dr Selwood are not impaired. They establish 
a series of typical occupational community 
grouping against which particular or new sets 
of figures can be set for comparison. 

To avoid laborious recalculation it was necessary 
to accept Dr Selwood’s primary grouping of the 
occupationa! categories, but as it happens that 
his work was undertaken with a social end in 
view, his groupings are probably as useful to 
Planners as any others that mizht be devised. 
Briefly, his nine categories are, as follows :— 

Al. Fishermen. 
A2. Agricultural workers of all types. 
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A3. Miners and quarrymen. 


B. Persons engaged in all types of manu- 
factures (or basic industries). 


Gc. Builders, Painters and Decorators. 
D. Transport Workers. 
El. Persons in trade and commerce. 


E2. Persons in the Civil Service Adminis- 
tration and the professions. 


E3. Persons employed in personal services 
(including entertainers). 


E4. Clerks and warehousemen. 


It will be noticed that persons in Groups A—D 
can broadly be classed as manual workers, both 
skilled and unskilled, while those in groups 
E1—E4 are “‘black-coated” or ‘“‘white collar” 
workers. It is for Planners to decide whether 
the marked segregation of these groups which 
at present obtains in Greater London and else- 
where should be perpetuated. Again groups 
Ai—B represent persons engaged in immediate 
material production, groups C—E4 represent 
persons who, whatever may be their services to 
the community, do not produce consumable 
goods. Here again the question of balance of 
groups is one of social as well as of political 
importance. A well-balanced community is a 
more stable community than one which is highly 
specialized, a generalisation which has found 
tragic application during recent years in respect 
of the incidence of unemployment.* 

Before presenting the actual figures, it will be 
useful to adopt a system of verbal translation. 
If fewer than 5 per cent. are in a particular group, 
that group is deemed negligible. If more than 
10 per cent. are in a group, it is termed significant. 
A group of more than 20 per cent. is referred to 
as effective, of over 30 per cent. as determining, 
of over 50 per cent. as dominating. Since groups 
of up to 70 per cent. actually occur, a descriptive 
term is'required for these and although no 








* Persons under 14 years of age and persons of 
no occupation (including housewives) or retired are 
not included in the figures. 
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satisfactory one has been found it is probably 
true to say that where 70 per cent. or more of 
occupied persons are in a particular occupational 
group, their outlook and interests are over- 
whelming if not swamping in respect of those. 
of the rest of the community. Dr Selwood makes 
use of the term interest to describe the group- 
thought of the community, ¢.g., agricultural 
interest, service interest: element for an 
occupation as part of the total work of the 
community : character as indicating the totality 
of community or regional interests, and con- 
stitution as expressing the sum of these occupa- 
tions. 

Table I gives the figures for the occupational 
group of the whole of England and Wales for 
1921 and 1931 respectively. This will serve to 
exemplify the terminology employed. Totals are 
given in Columns X, Y, Z, for producers of 
consumable goods, manual workers (as defined 
above) and black-coated workers respectively. 


Grimsby and Lowestoft 


Reviewing the groups, we see that only one, 
that of the fishermen, is negligible, and here it 
may be said that even in such towns as Grimsby 
and Lowestoft, fishing merely attains significance 
but is never effective or still less determining of 
the character of a community. 

Three groups, namely the transport workers, 
the traders and shopkeepers, and those in personal 
service (including laundry workers and cleaners) 
attain significance in 1921 and to these a fourth, 
the black-coated group of clerks, etc., is added in 
1931. The producers of manufactured goods are 
effective in both censal years, very nearly reaching 
the level of “determining” in 1921. The total. 
of the producing categories (X) had notably 
fallen off in 1931, while although in round numbers 
the balance between the proletariat and the 
black-coated workers is still represented by the 
figures 6 to 4, the actual percentages of 62 to 38 
and 56 to 43 in the two years show a significant 
change, mainly due to the general falling off in 
fishing, farming and mining, 7.e., the exploitation 
of the natural resources of the country. The most 











TABLE I 
OcCUPATIONAL GROUPS FOR ENGLAND AND WALES 
| | | 
| Al | A2 | A | Bic | D|E1/E2/E3/E4/ X | Y | Z 
1921 ... (2) 81)7/]@o} s | 0 0 | 7 | 23 8 | 46 | 62 | 38 
| | | 
1931 ... | 1 7 | 5 | 28 | 6 winRm)'s 15 | 10 | 41 | 56 | 43 
| | 
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general statement that can be made about the 
character of the country as a whole is that the 
manufacturing ‘“‘interest’’ outweighs any two 
others: we are no longer a “nation of shop- 
keepers,’ if indeed we ever were. It is worth 
noting, however, that when the total population 
over 14 years of age in 1931 is considered, instead 
of merely those officially termed occupied, the 
only effective group (over 20 per cent.) is that 
of housewives (in the sense of otherwise un- 
occupied married women). The manufacturing 
element remains significant, but is very nearly 
equalled by the “‘rentier ’’ class, 7.¢e., the persons 
unoccupied or retired. The fishing, farming, 
mining, building and professional elements become 
relatively negligible, only the transport, trading, 
service and clerking groups rising to 5 per cent. 
or more. 

Since the figures for the rentier class are 
available only by counties and the ensuing tables 
refer to rural and urban districts, towns and 
cities, the form of the original figures for the whole 
of England and Wales in Table I will be that 
adopted. The following “pure types’’ of com- 
munity were distinguished by Dr Selwood on a 


be 


“service” town 3:7. The mining communities 
are therefore the most unbalanced, the “‘service”’ 
towns the farthest from the national “‘norm.” 
These latter are of two kinds, the residential 
town or district, and the health or pleasure 
resort : there is no doubt, from an inspection of 
the county figures, that these communities also 
include an unusually high percentage of the 
rentier class which reaches, for example, 22 per 
cent. for Cornwall as a whole. 

The specialized character of the type towns 
in Table II may be looked at from another angle 
—that of production of goods against rendering 
of services of all kinds. Here, it will be recalled, 
the national figure for 1921 (to which Table II 
refers) was 46 per cent.: figures in the table 
range from 58 to 71 for the first five types, 
while they are as low as 26 per cent. and 15 per 
cent. for the transport and service towns. Con- 
sidering now the groups that rise to the level 
of significance (over 10 per cent.), we find only 
two such groups in the agricultural and mining 
communities, namely the determining group and 
one other: only one, the determining group 
in the manufacturing communities, three in the 
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statistical basis :— transport towns, four in the service towns. It 
TABLE II 
PuRE TYPES OF COMMUNITY, ENGLAND AND WALES 
Type of Community al az! aa| B | C | DE! E2| £3) E4 x | Y | z 
Rural Agricultural ... |—|4}—] 9] 5]5][5 | 5] 4] 2 | se | os | 25 
Rural Mining =... 9..| —| 7 | 52/ 12/3 | 6/5] 3|7]/ 2] 7] a] 17 
Urban Mining }—| 2 |] wz] 3s 6 | 3 | 5 | 2 | 7] 78] 16 
Rural Manufacturing }—|9/—[s]4] 5s] 5] 4] 6] 6 | | 69 | 2 
Urban Manufacturing |—|2]—|56]4]6]7 ]4 | 6] 6 | 58| 6 | 2 
Urban Transport ... ...| —| 2 | —| 19| 4 | 39| 8 | 6 | 10| 6 | 26| 64 | 30 
Sa Pll Wea aa fed | 7 | 27 | 65 


Urban Service sa ie | «| 2 | 


| 35 15 | 





The neglect of fractions causes the total of 
the columns Y and Z to fall below 100, but if 
the deficiency be distributed between the two 
columns we may note the relation obtaining 
between manual and “‘black-coated” interests as 
compared to the 6:4 ratio for the country as 
a whole. For the agricultural community we 
have 7:3, for both the rural and urban mining 
8: 2, for the rural and urban manufacturing 7 : 3, 
for the transport town also 7:3, and for the 


is a question for Planners to consider, whether 
these relationships are the most desirable, if say, 
they are considered in the light of either the 
incidence of unemployment in times of depression, 
or of the opportunities awaiting young people 
for work in accordance with their tastes and 
talents in their home district. 

The unspecialized town, from the very nature 
of the case cannot be reduced to a type, and 
Table III therefore gives examples of individual 
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towns. The definition adopted of an unspecialized 
town is one in which at least five categories of 
occupied persons rise to the level of significance : 
in some cases the number will be found to be 
six. In general it will be observed that the 
unspecialized towns are basically the old-fashioned 
market towns, although not exclusively so. 
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towns which are the centres of purely agricultural 
areas. Examples are given in Table IV. 
Probably not much more than a score of such 
“pure”? market towns could be listed, but their 
constitution is extraordinarily constant, and we 
may perhaps speak of them as the “‘ urban agri- 
cultural type” reflecting an England that is 


TABLE III 


UNSPECIALIZED TOWNS 





NAME 


A3/ B/C !|]D/E1/E2/E3|E4| xX 

































































45 | 


A.l | A.2 Biz 
Denbigh —|i8| 1 | 14 | 4 | 11! 13 | 14 | 19] 3 | 33 | 48 | 49 
York —la}—/az2} 5 |a1| ao] a1] az] a1 | 33) 49 | 4 
Waterloo (Lancs.) | Ele | od oe | 13 | 11 | 13 a6 | 25 | 43 | 53” 
Gosforth (Yorks.) —|2/mlul4i| sie | 10 | 20 | 11 | 32 | 44 | 55 
Liverpool —|1|—| a4] 3 | 2] 11) 5 | 13} 12 | 25) 53 | 41 
Manchester P—tal—lael3 |azlal 4 {aul | 43 | 58 | 41 
Seaienen —|1;5|13) 7: | 8 |u| 9117 | 5 | oO) we] Se 
Doncaster —]| 1] 10] 30] 8 | 4] 11] 4 | 11] 7 | 41 | 63 | 33 
Wallasey ~|a | —) le joe leew [aed 37 | 58 
Hereford —(/% 14 18 5 | 13] 15|10|19| 7 | 2 | 44 | 51 
Tewkesbury ... ~|7]—|2| 10] 16| 4| 5 | 18| 4 | 28 | 54 | 4 
Wolverhampton —|1|— | 4] 3 | 10] 11 | 4 | 10] 10 | 49 | 62 | 35 
Bath hemes a —| {6 |10| 15 |10| 217 | 27 | 43 | 60 
Beaumaris 1|14| 1/13] 5 | 11 | 13 | 13 | 2] 2 | 29 53 
| | ee 








It will be noticed that in this random selection 
of mixed or unspecialized towns, the black-coated 
workers are in general relatively more numerous 
than in the national total. Transport workers, 
too, are above the average, and even more 
definitely traders and shopkeepers. This is to 
be expected for these towns are shopping centres, 
and both customers and goods must be carried 
in and out. The shopkeeping-trading class are 
in every case significant but do not reach the 
effective level. Towns can be found, however, 
in which they approach and even touch, effective- 
ness, and it is generally the case that these are 


passing. Their high ‘‘service’’ element is con- 
sonant with the fact that this group attains 
significance also in the rural agricultural com- 
munity. In the urban agricultural it occasionally 
even reaches effectiveness. 

Table V is concerned mainly with Greater 
London, and again consists of a series of 
examples rather than an attempt to establish 
a type. For it is in Greater London that we see 
in its extreme form the segregation of social and 
occupational classes already mentioned, and it 
is for Planners to decide whether such segregation 
is healthy and to be perpetuated. 
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TABLE IV 


URBAN AGRICULTURAL TYPE 
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NAME A1|/A2|A3| B|C | D|E1|E2|)/E3|/E4| X | Y | Z 
Horncastle — | 8 =<} 22 | 5 10 | 20 cs 20 gery 43 51, 
Blandford hot} 9 | —| 24] 6 | 12| 20) 7 47 | 5 | 29 | 47 | 49 
Market Rasen |} 10) | | 5 | 9 | 19] 6 | 17 4-|-36.4 so} 46. 
Shaftesbury —|e6}]—|a|s5]s|i9|s8 | 20| 4 | 31 | 4 | 51 
Thame... — 18 |) — | 15 6 10 19 8 19 J 33 | 49 | 49 
Downham Market |} — |W | — | 2|s|7|is|7/18| 5 | 33 | 48 | 48 
Alford Ne — | 12 | — |} 22 5 /olai-5 | 19 + 33 | 47 | 39 

TABLE V 
GREATER LONDON 

NAME A.1|A.2|A3| B c D | E.1| E.2|E3|E4| X Y Z 
Westminster ... —|—|—} 13 za 14 45 8 ie 23 72 
Hampstead — 1 — | 12 ea 6 | fot ae | ari 2 7m 
Coulsdon and Purley — | 6 |—| 9 3 7 14 | 17 | 30 120 15 25 73 
Bethnal Green OAs pe 57 2 14 5 2 8 gs | 52 23) 23 
Holborn ae Sere iy 2 7 14 YZ 32 13 i7.| 2 |). 4 
Shoreditch — |—/|—} 50 3 14 7 3 10 9 50, 67 29° 
Poplar —|—|—| 42 tr seers 11 | 62 68 29 
Ilford ... = 1 —} | 4 10 16 12 9 28 17 | 31 65 
Ruislip — | 9 — 10— 5 5 Hina isd 


10 | 19 | 29 | 65 





The last point and Table VI deal with the 


a concept, also due to Dr Selwood, that of 


TABLE VI 


“saturation point” 


group. 


SATURATED COMMUNITIES 


of an occupational 





NAME 


Al} A.2|A3| B ¢ 


D | E.1| E2) ES 





Rural Agricultural ... 
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Without arguing the case for an absolute 
saturation point, it may yet be said that since 
the grouping of more than two-thirds of occupied 
persons in a single category means that all other 
interests are insignificant, if not actually negligible, 
a community thus constituted must be considered 
unbalanced and insecure. A large number of 
mining centres fall within this category, and 
since an absolute term is set to employment 
by the exhaustion of the mines (which has 
actually taken place in parts of Durham), these 
communities demand special attention from the 
Planner. Again, where employment is given 
to an unbalanced community (using the term 
in the sense of this argument) by a single industry 
(e.g., Shipbuilding) or by a single industry and 
its ancillary industries (e.g., cotton spinning, 
bleaching and dyeing), and still more by a single 
firm, the danger is once more obvious. The 
general importance of diversification of industry, 
to use that term in its widest sense, is of course 
well understood and frequently emphasized. 
How to effect diversification is quite another 
matter. The unbalanced and insecure district, 
whether rural or urban is, to put it bluntly, 
unattractive : architecturally, financially, socially 
or all three. Nor is every situation geographiclly 
suited to a balanced community, as an analysis 
of the location of such communities would show. 
This, however, is a point with which this article 
has no concern. 

NoTE.—We publish Professor Eve Taylor’s in- 
teresting study of occupational balance as a factor 
in planning as a matter of great importance to 
planners. At the same time it should be pointed out 
that considerations of this kind have always weighed 
with planners—although they have had to work for 
forty years without the conspicuous co-operation of 
the geographers. Letchworth and Welwyn are in no 
sense “‘fortunate accidents’: they are successful 
demonstrations of the fact that planning is possible 
and the number and variety of their factories are a 
proof that industry has, to-day, a mobility which it 
did not have forty years ago. The success of the 
trading estates, too, demonstrates that industry to-day 
can exercise a wide choice in the location of its 
factories. It is difficult to avoid repeating familiar 
arguments but when planners are blamed by 
Professor Taylor for ‘dormitory suburbs’ or 
“housing estates’ we can only gasp at our failure to 
make ourselves clear. Planners—as distinct from 
housing reformers, have always been against the 
suburb or the dormitory, or even against the trading 
estate. All of these represent unbalanced, atrophied 
development. Equally planners have recognised the 
dangers of the one-industry town.—EpItTor, TOWN 
AND COUNTRY PLANNING.| 
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“There have been great steps of progress ; 


such as spacious aviaries for birds ; the 
use of ponds and terraces ; the securing of greater 
freedom and fresh air The animals have 
become healthier and happier, and show more in 
the way of habits. The most recent development 
includes the acquisition of a large annex in the 
open country (see Whipsnade).’’—Encyclopedia 
article on the Zoo. 


Zoo monkeys in wire cages ! 

And you, children in dire slums ! 

Do smother your wild rages ; 
Something Higher comes ! 

Apes, now you have stone slopes ; 
Babes, now you have stone shelves— 
Play, heirs of our own hopes ! 
Monkeys, be yourselves ! 


High hills for the simian species, 

Sky stalls for the human herd— 
Neither is, unless Progress ceases, 
Science’s last word ! 

For see! A dawn that is gayer breaks, 
Freer, at least for rare rabbits ; 

Deer, and ducks, and even snakes 
Amplify their habits. 


Whipsnade zebras explore a field ; 
Whipsnade wolves explore a wood ; 
Children, when shall the future yield 
Something for your good ? 

Babes in your undersized boxes ! 
They’ve a decentralized Zoo ; 

Space has been found for valued foxes— 
How have we prized you ? 


METROFUG. 
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Points from the Oxford Conference 


The Conference held by the Town and Country Planning Association at Lady Margaret Hail, 
Oxford, represented an important contribution to the discussion of current planning problems 
and the basis of post-war reconstruction. Below we print extracts from some of the speeches. 
A full report of the Conference, however, has been published in book form (Faber & Faber, 
6s. net) and may be purchased from the Association’s Book Department or from any book- 
selleyr.—EDITOR, TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING. 


Sir Montague Barlow, K.B.E. 


T may seem curious that in the middle of 

the present life and death struggle we should 
be holding a Conference on Planning and Post- 
War Reconstruction—but the precedent set in 
the last war is a sound one—it was the labour 
of various Committees, official and unofficial, at 
work during the crucial years 1916-1918 of the 
last war which laid the foundation of progressive 
measures in Extension of the Franchise, in 
Education, in Law Reform and Electrical 
development, of which we are now enjoying the 
benefits. . 

Agriculture (with which amenity may be 
coupled for this purpose), housing and industry 
form a trio of competitors for the limited acreage 
of these small islands: few people realise how 
limited that acreage is, and that, e.g., England 
is 64 to the square mile more dense even than 
Belgium. Planners have considered to date 
mainly the demands of housing and industry ; 
and agriculture was not even mentioned in the 
terms of reference of the Royal Commission. 
But in the new order of national planning the 
claims of agriculture must be given their full 
prominence. 

What is the need and claim of national 
agriculture ? Is it that more of our food must 
be grown in these islands, and if so, of what 
character ? Is it to make farming more profitable 
or to keep more men on the land ? Is the British 
market to be an open or at least a preferential 
one for agricultural produce from countries which 
take our manufactured goods, or from the 
Dominions, and if so, is the farming industry to be 
sacrificed ? These are questions for agricultural 
experts and for Government decision: but in 
view of our limited acreage they are vital issues 
in the disposal of our limited resources of land. 


W. Harding Thompson, F.R.1.B.A., P.P.T.P.I. 


The Main Objectives for which Planning 
Principles must be established, objectives to 
be kept constantly in view in formulating National, 
Regional and Local Planning policy, are :— 





(a) The use of all land, regardless of owner- 
ship or system of land-tenure, for the purpose 
to which it is most suitable, im the interest of 
the community as a whole. (Subject to com- 
pensation for individuals who suffer loss.) 

(o) The reconstruction or improvement of 
existing towns with the object of securing 
stability of employment, and health, con- 
venience and amenities for the town-dweller : 
the relief of congestion and traffic in the 
central areas and reduction of population 
density in the residential districts: Main- 
tenance of contact with rural life. 

(c) The provision of planned facilities and 
services for Industry in or near the smaller 
towns in accordance with national and regional 
plans. Strict control’ or prohibition of new 
industries in the large congested cities. 

(4) Agriculture, as a basic industry, to be so 
regarded in new Planning legislation, and fully 
protected against the intrusions of other 
industries. 

High quality productive land to be per- 
manently reserved under planning powers. 

(e) Prevention of the further depopulation 
and impoverishment of rural areas due to the 
attractions and speculative opportunities offered 
by the big city. 


Professor J. Harry Jones 


The Ministry of Works and Buildings is faced 
with the urgent problem of reconstruction, in 
the physical sense. During the war it can do 
little more than find alternative accommodation 
and carry out urgent repairs. Large scale re- 
construction must be the first task of the armistice 
period. This task must immediately raise all 
the questions raised by the general problem of 
planning. The first of these is concerned with 
machinery. Are we to regard the new Ministry 
as the one charged with the responsibility for 
reconstruction in this sense? There must be 
some unit of control other than, and immediately 
responsible to, the Cabinet. 

If the central authority is to do its work it 
is not sufficient to rely upon the machinery of 
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local government, even if that be reformed. 
The outlook of a local authority is not that 
required for the solution of the problem of 
location, for such an authority inevitably thinks 
in terms of its own problems and accepts its 
own growth as the criterion of policy. The 
appropriate policy from the national point of 
view may necessitate the surrender of industry 
and population to other areas. 


Dr. Dudley Stamp, B.A., D.Sc. 


A primary object of National Planning must 
be to apportion fairly our national resources of 
land between the various uses or users—for 
housing, industry, recreation, water supply, 
timber production and last but not least agri- 
culture. There is at present a clash of interests 
and a struggle for the same types of land. When 
land is needed for ‘‘ development ”’ its develop- 
ment value so far exceeds its value as agricultural 
land that every time agricultural interests tend 
to be ignored. Speculators are only one group 
of offenders. National planning will not neces- 
sarily provide a remedy since in recent years 
some of the worst offenders in promoting the 
misuse of land (by absorbing the bes¢ agricultural 
lands) have been town and country planners and 
the powerful corporations behind them. 

In the years immediately preceding the war 
the Land Utilisation Survey of Britain carried 
out a field to field survey so that the present use 
of every acre of England, Wales and Scotland 
was recorded on 6-inch maps. Results are being 
studied and an attempt made to evaluate the 
relative importance of physical, historical and 
economic factors in determining land use. It 
is found that physical factors—quality and depth 
of soil, elevation, exposure, situation, etc.—are 
more important than ever in the past. Despite 
scientific progress, exemplified by use of manures, 
inherent physical factors remain paramount. 
The countryside is not a blank sheet of paper 
waiting to receive the planners’ designs. 


Sir George Stapledon, C.B.E. 
Sir George argued that :— 


The needs of agriculture, the importance of 
protecting rural interests and safeguarding the 
beauty of the countryside constitute irrefutable 
arguments for a regional approach to all planning. 
Certain postulates are set forth. 

Wages must necessarily be the background 
against which we formulate all our plans affecting 
the land of England. 

All town planning must necessarily affect the 
land and agriculture somewhere. 
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Urban and industrial needs always make the 
heaviest claims on good agricultural land. 

Urban and industrial development in all forms 
inevitably make extra calls on roads. 

Land once taken from agriculture is lost to 
agriculture not merely for decades, but usually 
for centuries. 


F. J. Osborn 


The other aspect of decentralization—building 
new towns—is a job every region can get on 
with very expeditiously. It is a help to central 
replanning by drawing off pressure. It should 
arouse the utmost professional and popular 
enthusiasm. It requires team-work and great 
technical skill. But administratively and finan- 
cially the problems are far simpler. Before the 
war incredible fuss was made about the difficulties. 
To any reasonably resolute Government depart- 
ment or competent municipality the difficulties 
are shadows that could be walked through 
without being noticed. 

Who should build them, and where? I think 
the sites should be chosen and acquired by the 
central planning department, in consultation 
with the regional and local planning authorities. 
There is much to be said for the freehold being 
retained by a state lands commission, which 
would lease the whole town area to the developing 
body, finance the land development and receive 
the ground rents. There could be more than 
one kind of developing body. It could be the 
corporation of the parent city; or a_ public 
utility company controlled by the municipality, 
or by a County Council ; or it could be a company 
financed by the central department. This 
developing body would (with funds advanced 
by the state or the authority) provide houses, 
shops, factories, and sites for these, and receive 
the rack-rants or sub-lease rents. With modern 
methods of large-scale development, as exemplified 
at Welwyn, such development would be remunera- 
tive. Housing subsidies after the war will have 
to be adjusted to the cost of building, the general 
wage-level, and the interest.rate; but in new 
towns subsidies will be at their lowest. Some 
small subsidy could therefore be made available 
for providing a full community equipment 
early on. 

Every city and every county should consider 
whether its own case justifies an initiative in 
town-building. The town need not always 
be on a virgin site. There may be small towns 
that can be satisfactorily enlarged—though this 
may involve some of the complications of re- 
development. 
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H. W. J. Heck 


Our present machinery after thirty years has 
resulted only in a great part of the country 
being covered by initial resolutions to prepare 
planning schemes, and only one fiftieth of the 
country’s area subject to operative schemes. 

This may be due, in part at least, to the fact 
that prior to 1929 it was not possible for County 
Councils to engage in Town and Country Planning. 
Their valuable financial and moral support was 
lacking. Since then, however, substantial strides 
have been made, with practically every County 
Council now participating in this work, in some 
manner or other. At the same time, the multi- 
plicity of viewpoints of the many authorities in 
each County—each of which is entitled to prepare 
schemes for their individual areas—has resulted 
in the present unsatisfactory circumstances, and 
their efforts have contributed little to the well 
being of the nation as a whole, and in the majority 
of cases have had regard to little else than the 
well being of the particular areas, and even 
that often based on false conceptions. 


H. J. Manzoni, M.INST.C.E. 


The most important factor in connection with 
town and country planning at the moment is 
the awakened interest of the public in the 
necessity for national planning, with its con- 
sequent responsibility on those who have any 
knowledge of the various aspects of the subject 
to take a part in guiding the immediate course 
of events. There is a danger that the wide- 
spread enthusiasm of popular opinion may 
submerge some of the basic principles which are 
so important in connection with national and 
local planning. 


D. E. E. Gibson, F.R.1.B.A. 


The first obvious problem which faces a planner 
is the question ‘‘ What size of city am I to plan 
for?”’ “Is Coventry to remain an industrial 
centre for motor car, motor cycle and machine 
tool production, or will there be movement 
towards London or other centres for such indus- 
tries?’ Obviously one must have some idea 
of the population one is planning a library for, 
which is only one small example. The answer 
to this question can only be given if and when 
some national planning arrangements have been 
made. It is vital, therefore, that national planning 
should immediately be considered by the Govern- 
ment because such information is required by 
all planning authorities in the whole country. 
For the purpose of the suggested redevelopment 
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scheme it has been assumed that the population 
will remain at about the present figure, and if 
any great increase should occur then it could 
be accommodated in the form of satellite wedges, 
possibly grouped around some of the new shadow 
factories preserving the agricultural land and 
industries within easy reach of the present city. 


Sir Ernest Simon 


If our cities are to be rebuilt on the best 
possible lines after the war, many conditions are 
necessary. There must be planning on a national 
scale to determine the general location of popula- 
tion and industry; there must be regional 
planning and there must be local planning. 
There must be suitable bodies responsible for 
each of these three sections: a suitable Planning 
Ministry in the Government, some powerful 
regional body with financial resources and suitable 
local authorities. There must be a great deal of 
money, and plenty of drive and enthusiasm 
among those actually doing the job if anything 
effective is to be done. 


Mr J. F. Eccles 


ce 


. Land, therefore, which in the National 
interest should be permanently regarded as 
agricultural land having a value of say £40 to 
£50 an acre, is already contemplated as having 
a potential value of somewhere in the neighbour- 
hood of £200 or more (sometimes very much 
more) per acre on the grounds that it is ‘ ripe 
for development.’ If all these areas are added 
up on the basis of some such so-called valuation, 
a completely fantastic total value can be built 
up. Obviously, there is something wrong since 
there is no possibility within a measurable period 
of time of all this land attracting the kind of 
values which are attributed to it, not only by 
the owners but also by a considerable proportion 
of the professional land valuers. 

As, however, the total amount of land poten- 
tially available even under existing planning 
restrictions is greatly or even fantastically in 
excess of any possible demand, the owner whose 
‘ripe for development’ value is crystallised 
by final development is lucky, at the expense 
of 101 other owners in the immediate general 
neighbourhood, in securing a chunk of the 
specialised tax on the productivity of the com- 
munity at large. Strictly speaking, therefore, 


the land owner who has been lucky should 
distribute to those who have been unlucky a 
proportion of this tax share of the realised 
land value. 
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Planning Commentary 


THE publication of a cheap edition of The Culture 
of Cities by Lewis Mumford (Secker & Warburg, 
12s. 6d.) is an event of importance. Since its 
first publication three years ago it has come to 
occupy an estabiished place as the greatest 
contribution to the philosophy of Town Planning 
since Geddes and Howard. Mumford is, of 
course, a disciple of Geddes and his language— 
particularly his adoption of Geddes’ neologisms 
—his whole approach to the problem and his 
astonishing mastery of historical and contem- 
porary detail make the pupil no less significant 
than the master. 

It is a pity that the bibliography, which was 
one of the most striking features of the first 
edition, being an essay on the literature of the 
subject, is missing from the cheaper edition. 
But everything else is here, the magnificent 
plates, telling in picture form the whole story 
of town development, and the unabridged text. 

In a world in which old political conceptions 
are challenged no less by the spirit of progress 
than by the embodiment of barbarism, it is 
comforting and stimulating to read Mumford’s 
enunciation of town planning as an ethic and a 
faith. The Culture of Cities, he says, “is ulti- 
mately the culture of life in its higher social 
manifestations.” He quotes Aristotle ‘‘ Men 
come together in cities in order to live—they 
remain together in order to live the good life.” 
“Only fragments of this purpose,’’ says Mumford, 
“are fulfilled in the modern world: but a new 
pattern of the good life is emerging, partly by 
pressure from within, partly by re-action against 
the disordered environment, the wry, dehumanised 
purposes, the ugly barbarisms that still prevail 
in the world at large.” 


* * * 


“An Experiment in Planning for Agriculture 
and Industry” was the title of a fascinating 
address by Mr F. C. Mears, A.R.S.A., F.R.S.E., 
M.T.P.I., to the Royal Society of Arts in London. 
Mr Mears gave an interesting account of the 
survey and development plans prepared as the 
basis for statutory Town Planning Schemes in 
Midlothian and East Lothian under the Town 
and Country Planning (Scotland) Act, 1932. 
Here is a scheme which applies the basic principles 
of the Town and Country Planning Association by 

1. The reservation of a wide agricultural zone 


separating the south-eastern suburbs of 
Edinburgh from the Esk Valley burghs. 


2. The concentration of new industries at 
points which, well served by road and rail, 
are also conveniently near the homes of 
those who will work in them. 


3. The planning of new housing in relation to 
existing community centres, to places of 
employment, and to amenity, particularly 
that of the wooded estates already de- 
scribed. 

* * * 


One million a week on building is the yardstick 
of the great activity of the Ministry of Works and 
Buildings under Lord Reith. It is an indication 
of the immense effort which all sections and 
interests in the civil engineering and building 
industries are making. Engineers, architects and 
contractors are working together in the repair of 
bombed houses and factories, carrying out their 
duties, as Lord Reith remarks, ‘‘with remarkable 
though unadvertised success.” 

War speeds up every effort, and Lord Reith is 
to be congratulated on the immense vigour with 
which his Department is tackling its war-time 
tasks. At the same time, the town planner may 
feel just a little sad that while in war-time we 
can—without any fuss at all—spend 52 million 
pounds a year on building, the total national 
expenditure on Housing and Town Planning 
together during the whole of the twenty years 
between the wars was a mere 209 million pounds. 


* * * 


I went along to the Housing Centre recently 
to see the American documentary film, ‘ The 
City.”” Made by the American City Planning 
Institute, with funds provided by the Carnegie 
Trust, and with a brilliant commentary specially 
written by Lewis Mumford, and spoken by Morris 
Kainovsky, it is the best case yet put forward, 
through the medium of the film, for decentralisa- 
tion and control of densities in towns. It stresses 
the need for open spaces, for light, and clean 
air, and the need for decent housing and planning 
as a basis for family life. It is unfortunate, 
however, that the Museum of Modern Art of 
New York who handled the film have seen fit 
to add a prefatory editorial note which in effect 
tends to discredit Mumford’s able commentary. 
The film may be obtained for group showings 
all over the country from the Librarian, The 
British Film Institute, 4, Great Russell Street, 
London. The charge for the loan of the film 
to non-members of the Institute is 13s. 6d. 
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The Scottish Branch of the Town and Country 
Planning Association is maintaining vigorous 
propaganda. At the Annual Meeting held in 
Glasgow on April 23 Sir William E. Whyte, 
O.B.E., J.P., and Mr F. A. B. Preston, M.T.P.I., 
F.R.S.E., were re-elected President and Chairman 
respectively. Mrs Jean Mann was confirmed in 
her office as Organiser and Mr Wm. Adam, J.P., 
C.A., as Secretary and Treasurer. Lord Provost 
Sir Patrick J. Dollan, in moving the adoption 
of the Annual Report, made a plea for Regional 
Planning, while Mr Preston deplored the multi- 
plicity of landownerships. 


At a Public Meeting held in the Central Hall, 
Glasgow, Sir William E. Whyte presided over a 
representative cross-section of Scottish life. The 
speakers included Mr Robert Hurd, the well- 
known architect, Mr J. J. Davidson, M.P., 
Parliamentary Private Secretary to the Under- 
Secretary of State for Scotland, and Mr Albert 
Mackie, the well-known Scottish poet. Accom- 
panying the speakers on the platform were the 
Very Rev. Dr John White, formerly Moderator 
of the Church of Scotland, Mr Hutcheson, 
Director of the Glasgow School of Art, and 
Dr Honeyman, Director of the Kelvingrove Art 
Gallery. Mr Hurd estimated Scotland’s housing 
needs at present as 250,000, and said this figure 
was likely to be greatly increased before the end 
of the war. Mr Hurd favoured the adoption 
of the principle of the satellite town, but said 
that investigation should be made at once into 
the possibility of developing existing but declining 
towns and villages. He urged the need for a 
National Planning Board for Scotland. Mr J. J. 
Davidson, M.P., urged the need for Town Planning 
education, and Mr Albert Mackie said that it 
was essential that women should interest them- 
selves in this great movement. Sir William E. 
Whyte said that planners in Scotland were 
presented with the greatest opportunity in 
history. 


Dr White, in proposing a vote of thanks to 
the speakers, deplored our failure to create 
communities. The housing scheme was no 
substitute. What was wanted were real towns, 
with the Church as the centre of the com- 
munity. . 

Mrs Mann has arranged for Study Groups and 
midday talks and already many members have 
been enrolled. There is a proposal to organise, 
together with the Scottish Building Centre, 
midday sandwich lunch talks. The Director 
of the School of Art has allowed the Scottish 
Branch the use of the School for Study 
Groups. 
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SCOTTISH CONFERENCE 


The Scottish Branch of the Association 
is arranging a Conference to be held at 
Largs, Ayrshire, in September. Speakers 
invited include Lord Reith, Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh, Professor Patrick Abercrombie, Sir 
William E. Whyte, and Mr F. J. Osborn. 
The subject of the Conference will centre 
on the National Planning Basis. Many 
Scottish Local Authorities have already 
decided to send delegates, and an invitation 
is extended to all members of the Association 
and Local Authorities to attend. Mrs Jean 
Mann, 8, Kingsland Drive, Cardonald, Glas- 
gow, is organising the Conference. Applica- 
tion should be made to her immediately by 
all those wishing to attend, as accommoda- 
tion is very limited. 











* * *” 


The need for efficient organisation for evacuated 
children under normal school age, and for hundreds 
of new Emergency Nursery Centres throughout 
the reception areas, was the subject of a Nursery 
Schools Association Exhibition at the Building 
Centre, Glasgow. A model of the first Emergency 
Centre at Guildford, designed by Lady Allen of 
Hurtwood and Miss Judith Ledeboer, was 
exhibited. A complete centre can, it was claimed, 
be erected in ten hours by ten unskilled men 
at a cost of £700. 


The Exhibition dealt mainly with the place 
of the young child in the war-time community, 
and with the need for Nursery Centres from the 
point of view of the mother engaged on munitions 
work, the hostess mother in the reception area, 
and the provision of a stable background for 
the bewildered child. 


Planning for the family was the theme of the 
speeches at the opening of the Exhibition, by 
the Lord Provost, Sir Patrick J. Dollan, Lady 
Pentland, Mr Gilbert McAllister, and Captain 
Thomson (chairman of the Ascot Gas Water 
Heater Company, who generously provided the 
funds to make the Exhibition possible). 


Although mainly concerned at the moment 
with temporary war-time conditions, the Associa- 
tion looks forward to the inclusion of the Nursery 
School as part of the normal background of our 
post-war towns, so that home life for our youngest 
children will be combined with social life in their 
own little community. 








Planning and the Family 


* Faith for Living.” By Lewis Mumford. 
& Warburg, 1941. 248 pp. 7s. 6d. net. 

R MUMFORD’S political philosophy seems 

to grow out of his study of cities, and both 
of these widen and deepen with every book. 
This, the latest, may therefore be read as a 
sequel to Men Must Act, or as an appendix to 
The Culture of Cities. His main thesis, very 
powerfully and passionately stated, is to relate 
the values and present critical situation of 
Western Civilisation to personal faith and duty 
—a great thesis, nobly handled, but one larger 
than the special scope of this Journal. Within 
even that narrower scope, however, the book 
is important, and one that every town planner 
and student of society interested in town planning 
should read. 

Mr Mumford knows that civilisation is in 
danger, and whether we agree with his diagnosis 
or not (and personally I do) all Britain will be 
with him in his urgent appeal to America to 
realise the danger and to act in proportion to it. 

He also knows that the cities of civilisation 
are in danger, because of the general lack of 
‘awareness of what is happening to them, and 
the slothful or even corrupt neglect of their 
specialised guardians. He sums the double point 
thus :— 


Secker 


Probably we are now witnessing the last 
great crisis of this megalopolitan power civilisa- 
tion: with its centralised, overgrown cities, 
its slums and superslums, its drab and _ pro- 
gressively meaningless routine based on a 
wholesale denial of the elemental needs and 
values of all living creatures, and an utter 
dearth of traditional roots and ideal aims. 
Parasitopolis—the city of parasites—no longer 
has the strength or will to defend itself; the 
passive barbarians within it will surrender to 
the active ones, unless they experience a swift 
transformation, which will bring back their 
morale. Tyrannopolis will reign over a ruined 
world unless—unless the disease creates the 
antidote. 


Do not infer from this that Mr Mumford 
despairs either of the city or of democracy. Far 
from that: he is as much a yea-sayer to both 
as Walt Whitman. But he will not wrap himself 
in illusions. The city can be saved and will 


be saved—but only by clear thinking and by 
personal devotion and effort after a re-birth of 
deep and true human ideals. 

I have no space to quote adequately or even 
to summarise the closely-argued and eloquent 
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pages in which he develops this theme. To read 
the whole book and absorb its synthesis is 
indispensable to any planner who wants to 
be in touch with modern thought on his own 
subject. I will refer only to the chapters which 
stress the threat to our family life by the current 
development of cities. Mr Mumford finds three 
fields of human interest where a renewal of faith 
and act and deed are wanted: the family, the 
land, and the self. He is too well-educated 
an economist to preach a simple-minded “ return 
to the land’; too realistic a sociologist to 
depend on a revival of copy-book family idealism ; 
too profound a philosopher to rely on the auto- 
matic betterment of society by mechanical and 
administrative progress. He uses insight and 
eloquence to refresh in the minds of the over- 
sophisticated the attraction of the family ideal ; 
but he also uses his knowledge of city-planning 
to show the conditions essential to the flourishing 
of that ideal. I do not think these things have 
ever before been done together in one book; 
certainly no one has performed the double task 
so effectively. 


For a family to maintain its sense of itself, 
it must have a permanent headquarters, a 
permanent gathering place. It must provide 
opportunities for the old and the young to 
meet and mix and to encounter life together. 
That solidity requires land and economic 
foundations : at least enough land for a house, 
at least enough economic support to keep the 
house in order. 


In the rush to the cities, tenements were 
built to house not only the childless, but to 
provide quarters, cramped and dark, for those 
who were founding families. 

Except in rural areas, where traditions die 
hard and life itself is uncowed, the family 
has remained as a vestigal institution. Among 
the landed aristocracy in England or the 
peasants in France and China, for example, 
the family still kept its roots in the soil, tough 
and unshaken; but elsewhere, and above all 
in the big cities, the family steadily failed, 
dwindling as a_ biological unit, . losing all 
authority as a focus of loyalties and sentiments. 


Mr Mumford, after making due allowance for 
the existence of the minority who “have no 
vocation for family life,” goes on to state, with 
moral force and scientific precision, the conditions 
essential to the continuance and due flowering 
of family life. I must confess that while, as 
an individual, I had appreciated and demanded 
them in my own life, as a “ housing expert ” 
I had, under the perpetual pressure of circum- 
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stances, tended to doubt whether even the 
Tudor-Walters standard could be kept at the 
mast-head. I and many others who sometimes 
weary in this fight will be braced and refreshed 
by Mr Mumford : 


For what does a family need ? Open 
plumbing ? Glassed-in shower-baths? Hot 
and cold water ? Air-conditioned heating 
systems ? All these things might be useful, 
in one degree or another, provided the primary 
needs of family living were satisfied. But 
these utilities do not cover the essential family 
needs; quite the contrary, they claim for 
themselves the money that should go directly 
into those needs. 


The family’s basic need is for space ; garden 
space and house space. Space for living: 
commodious rooms, well equipped for rest, 
relaxation, conversation, social intercourse ; 
space for infants to toddle in and for run- 
about children to romp in; space for solitude 
as well as for sociability, the boudoir or 
“sulking’’ room, and the quiet study for 
reading and writing; space for storage, so 
neither physically nor spiritually will the family 
have to live from hand to mouth; space to 
store clothes and playthings; space to keep 
pictures safely ; space to keep all manner of 
records, photographs, papers, diaries, drawings, 
so that the past will not become too shadowy ; 
space for growing things, with a soil capable 
of yielding good measures of flowers, fruits, 
vegetables. And space is precisely what is 
lacking ; we have been trained to do without 
it; our very housing authorities, fatuously 
thinking that they are improving conditions, 
boast of establishing first-class mechanical 
equipment in the midst of fourth-class living 
space. 


Life succeeds only in an environment of life. 
The sterile felicity of the urban apartment 
house—even a model apartment house, with 
open areas around it and plenty of sunlight 
—-is not, can never be, a substitute for living 
space. Here again we have reversed the order 
of human needs. As the number of mechanical 
utilities has increased within the house, its 
space has shrunken. So in some of our 
desperate efforts to repair the evils of old 
slums we have created new ones. One would 
think that the designers of our metropolitan 
housing projects hated the family ; and without 
being conscious of the bias, they probably do. 
How otherwise could they be so ignorant of 
its requirements ; so unable imaginatively to 
interpret them ? 
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The argument comes across the Atlantic at 
an opportune time. Like America, we have been 
allowing our cities, and their local and temporary 
exigencies, to constrict basic human activities 
and warp desired ways of life. The war-time 
standstill in development is a pause in which 
we can consider a change of direction. We can, 
by a moderate measure of social control, shape 
our cities to meet, adequately and beautifully, 
the needs of the family, of industry, and of local 
community life. If Mr Mumford’s book stirs 
us to deeper loyalty to our own national standards, 
we may come to look on his work as another kind 
of American Aid for Britain in a field of very 
great and long-term importance. 

F.J.O. 


Heavy Industries 


The Iron and Steel Industry. By G. Brown. 
and A. L. Orford. Pitman. 120 pp. and index 
6s. net. 


O a planner wanting to obtain quickly a 

bird’s-eye view of the development and 
grouping of the iron and steel industry and 
its relationship to the coal-fields, ports and 
centres of industrial population, this book can 
be warmly recommended. It explains, for 
instance, the technical reasons for the concen- 
tration of different branches of the industry 
in the same towns, and why its location is more 
rigidly conditioned in this country than it is in 
the United States. 

The changes now taking place, and the reasons 
for them, are simply and clearly summarised. 
Everyone interested in national and regional 
planning ought to understand at least the 
elements of the structure of this vital industry, 
and this book is an excellent introduction to the 
subject. 


Municipal Year Book 


Municipal Year Book, 1941. Municipal Journal 
Ltd. 40s. net. 


HE 1941 Edition of the Municipal Year 
_ Book and Encyclopedia of Local Government 
Administration covers in its 1,400 pages and its 
49 sections every phase of Municipal Government 
in Great Britain in 1940, and the relationship 
of wartime legislation, Rules, Orders, Regulations, 
etc., to the different services by Local Authorities 
is clearly shown. 
Mr Malcolm MacDonald, M.P., contributes the 
General Preface, while Colonel J. T. C. Moore- 
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Brabazon, M.C., M.P., writes the Foreword to the 
Roads and Transport Sections. 

The Year Book contains full details concerning 
Government Departments, Municipal Corpora- 
tions, Councils, etc., in Great Britain, Northern 
Ireland and Eire, and includes temporary war- 
time addresses. 


Art and Reconstruction 


The Studio. The Studio Ltd. 


HE May issue of The Studio contains an 

interesting pictorial record of the British 
Auxiliary Fire Services by members of that 
Service, as well as a new series of water colours 
by Ernest Thesiger on London’s Bombed History, 
and concludes the article begun in the April 
issue by Wilfred Salter on ‘‘ The Practical Use 
of Art as a Vital Element of Reconstruction.” 


2s. net. 


Equity and Planning 


The Rule of Equity. By J. 
Williams and Norgate. 12s. 6d. 


HEN Mr. J. Taylor Peddie’s book, The 

Economic Mechanism of Scripture, was 
published The Economist wrote of it ‘‘ as a work 
of great industry, sincerity and erudition—in 
some ways... almost unique in economic 
literature.”’ And even if that summing up is 
a model of double-edged reviewing, one can 
only repeat the adjectives in dealing with Mr. 
Peddie’s new book. He has an astonishing 
knowledge of the Bible, and is deeply religious. 
What is astonishing is that against a Biblical 
framework he handles the facts of finance with 
almost equal facility. He has a chapter on the 
rebuilding of Britain, in which he declares that 
a fuller and more equitable distribution of wealth 
may be achieved through town planning. 

He advocates 12 Regions for England and 
Wales, under a National Town Planning Com- 
mittee, and adopts the Town Planning Institute’s 
policy as his own. He is in favour of the reduc- 
tion of the size of cities, and quotes extensively 
from Thomas Sharp and Craven Ellis. He 
welcomes the conclusions of the Royal Com- 
mission and he regards the proposal to create 
satellite towns as the kernel of the whole matter. 
He regards the Report of the Royal Commission 
as applying the first principles of Christian and 
democratic economy. It is quite apparent that 
Mr. Peddie will not cease from mental fight until 


Taylor Peddie. 
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the new Jerusalem is established. The book as 
a whole is a characteristic contribution to his 
part in the struggle. 


Advisory Bodies 


Advisory Bodies: A Study of their Uses in 
Relation to Central Government, 1919-1939, 
Edited by R. V. Vernon and N. Mansergh. 
With Preface by Sir Arthur Salter. Geo. Allen 
& Unwin Ltd., 1940. 500 pp. and index. 18s. net. 


HIS will be a surprising book to many 

people, even to many who consider themselves 
familiar with the ramifications of our govern- 
mental system. The surprise lies in the enormous 
extent to which the use of advisory bodies has 
worked itself into the fabric of democratic 
legislation and administration. The first sentence 
of the preface is arresting and at first reading © 
seems exaggerated : 


The proper use of Advisory Bodies is the 
right answer of representative democracy to 
the challenge of the Corporative State. 


Sir Arthur Salter, however, does not make 
such a statement in a sensational spirit. He 
gives the reason for his view: which is that a 
democratic Parliament is suitable to determine 
general policy, and is indeed essential to keep 
legislation and executive action within the limits 
of the broad popular will, but that it cannot be 
expert enough in itself to control the details of 
administration. Without vigilant guardianship 
by a Parliament based on a general franchise, 
the rights and interests of the public are not 
protected. Signor Mussolini’s solution of a 
dictatorship accompanied by public representation 
on a functional basis does not, Sir Arthur points 
out, safeguard those rights and interests ; since 
the dictator can both choose the functional bodies 
to be represented and the method by which they 
select their representatives. Briefly, the method 
evolved in democratic states is to supplement 
the representative Parliament by Advisory Bodies, 
which increase the effective participation of 
democracy in Government. 

This book is a study of a large number of 
Advisory Bodies employed in Great Britain— 
how they are best constituted and the methods 
which ensure their greatest value. We can all 
think of Advisory Bodies that are dummies or 
rubber stamps. This study reminds us of many 
that are effective, indeed cardinal to our system. 
It goes into their working in detail and throws 
more light on the question as to why some 
“ work ”’ and some do not. 
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An introductory chapter by Mr R. V. Vernon 
explains that the book is the result of several 
years of work by the Oxford University Politics 
Research Group, and well defines the place of 
Advisory bodies in our governmental machinery. 
The first detailed study is of a typical Royal Com- 
mission and several committees on various 
reforms of the machinery of Government. Those 
who wonder .why the Reports of some such 
bodies seem fated to perpetual embalming in 
pigeon-holes, while others instantly result in 
legislative changes, will get some definite light 
from this chapter. Further studies deal with 
the use of Advisory bodies by individual Depart- 
ments of State, the Departments chosen being 
the Treasury, the Board of Trade, the Board 
of Education, the Ministries of Health, Labour, 
Mines and Agriculture. The number of such 
bodies is astonishing, the value of most of them 
notable, the failure of others explicable on 
analysis. 

Planners will be particularly interested in the 
examination of the committees set up by the 
Ministry of Health on the subjects of Housing, 
Town Planning, and Rent Restriction. Some 
of these were definitely constituted to assist in 
formulating policy, though their recommendations 
were not always listened to with enthusiasm. 
Others were definitely ‘‘ packed ”’ with the object 
of implementing a policy (sometimes a “ do- 
nothing” policy) already pre-determined by the 
Department. Progressive and restrictive housing 
policies of successive Ministries seem to be often 
reflected in the choice of personnel of the Advisory 
committees ; but some Ministries follow the less 
astute policy of appointing a capable committee 
and then ignoring it or not calling it together 
more often than is unavoidable. The frequency- 
chart of the Advisory Committee under the Town 
and Country Planning Act of 1932, as recorded, 
is not a bad index of the fluctuations of ministerial 
enthusiasm for planning in general. Flickers of 
interest in specific aspects of planning can be 
detected in the appointment of the Unhealthy 
Areas Committee in 1919 and the Departmental 
Committee on Garden Cities and Satellite Towns 
in 1931, and the damping of these flickers in the 
subsequent oblivion of the results of their 
deliberations. But the occasional disregard of 
advice is no disproof of its general utility, and 
the broad verdict is that Departments, including 
the Ministry of Health, have made effective use 
of Advisory bodies. 

A final chapter by Mr Vernon sums up the 
Research Group’s conclusions. Standing advisory 
councils on general departmental policy are judged 
to have been on the whole ineffective—a shining 
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exception being the Consultative Committee of 
the Board of Education. But in some cases 
this ineffectiveness is due to mistakes in com- 
position or in the method of consultation. 
Standing Advisory bodies with more limited 
terms of reference seem on the whole to be a 
success; but in this class also composition is 
important ; a body which is a debating society 
for strongly conflicting interests or view-points 
can hardly be expected to be helpful in adminis- 
tration. Committees appointed temporarily for 
specific purposes are stated to be successful 
where their terms of reference are limited and 
sharply defined ; when they are too wide they 
produce Majority and Minority Reports which 
tend to defer rather than to precipitate decisions. 
Committees lose in effectiveness when they are 
large, and Reports when they are too long or 
badly written. But though this book gives 
many useful hints as to how to appoint and how 
to work an Advisory body, it makes no suggestion 
as to how to give literary talent to administrative 
experts. It is a serious problem of society that 
people who know about things can’t write, and 
people who can write mostly don’t know about 
things. F.J.O. 


? 


‘¢ Fabulous Concentrations’ 


“e 


. . . Our aim should be to spread industry 
much more evenly over the country than it is 
at present. It is absurd to have vast tracts of 
the North and Midlands containing fabulous 
concentrations of industry—the ten towns of 
Lancashire making an endless chain, the five 
towns of the potteries, and so on. 

‘* At present we shrink from the idea of bringing 
industry to any undeveloped area, for the good 
and sufficient reason that unplanned industry 
is indeed a menace of the most horrible kind. 
But that need not be so with proper regional 
planning. For instance, the new coal-mining 
industry in Kent has not in any way destroyed 
the rural amenities. At the same time we 
should keep industry away from certain areas 
which ought to be immunised on account of 
their esthetic, historic or cultural interest. 

‘“ Thus, a strip of coast at least ten miles deep 
should be reserved, except at scheduled places 
which have no amenity value, or where industry is 
necessary—for example near ports and harbours, 
shipbuilding yards, and coal mines in South 
Wales. National Parks should be established, 
and the cultural value of certain of our towns 
should be recognised.” 

—DR. W. A. ROBSON at Oxford 
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Town and Country Planning Association 


is maintaining its vigorous educational pro- 

paganda work. An indication of the success 
which it is achieving is to be found in the fact 
that, despite the trials and difficulties of war, its 
membership is steadily increasing. Among those 
who have joined the Association in recent months 
are :— 


Mr C. C. Walkinshaw, Mr D. G. Howard, 
Mohd. Fayazuddin, Mr R. Pumphrey, F.R.G.s., 
Mr F. D. Ritchie, Mr Max Tatlow, Major E. K. 
Blyth, Mr W. Berwick Cooper, F.s.1., Mr A. C. 
Richmond, Mr F. L. Halliday, A.R.1.B.A., Mr 
Paul Mauger, F.R.1.B.A., Mr D. O. Black, Mr 
J. E. Stephen, rF.s.1., L/A-C. A. C. Jones, Mr 
Anthony Pott, Mr J. W. R. Adams, Mr F. W.S. 
Andrews, Miss E. Denby; Mr G. S. Fasmacht, 
Mrs Vowles, Mrs Broadley, Mr M. P. Fogarty, 
Nuffield College Research Group; Mr A. R. 
Cobb, Lord Forrester, Mr E. L. Leeming, Mr 
J. H. Crosby, Mr T. Lawrence Dale, F.R.1.B.A., 
Miss J. Tyrwhitt, Dr M. Franklin, Mr W. A. 

' Eden, Royal Burgh of Kirkcaldy (additional 
subscription), Professor J. H. Jones, Sir Henry 
Lawrence, Capt G. G. Haythornthwaite, Coun- 
cillor Mrs H. C. Brown, Lord Brocket, Mr 
E. N. Horton, M.1.structT.E., Mr C. G. Kemp, 
A.R.1.B.A., Mr Raglan Squire, A.R.I.B.A. 

* a a 


At the Oxford Conference Lord Harmsworth, 
Chairman of the Council, presented Mr Barry 
Parker, F.R.I.B.A., with the Howard Memorial 
Medal in recognition of his services to town- 
planning. Mr Parker is only the second re- 
cipient of this medal, the first having been awarded 
a few years ago to his brother-in-law and co- 
worker, the late Sir Raymond Unwin. Born in 
Chesterfield in 1867, Barry Parker and Raymond 
Unwin entered into partnership in 1896. In 1901 
they published a book entitled The Art of Building 
a Home, and in 1903 they were invited to prepare 
plans for the lay-out of Letchworth, the first 
garden city. Since 1905 Mr Parker has been 
Letchworth’s consulting architect. With Sir 
Raymond also, Barry Parker planned New Ears- 
wick, York, for the Joseph Rowntree Village 
Trust. His reputation, however, is an inter- 
national one and to his achievements in Great 
Britain he can add the remodelling of Oporto and 
the development of San Paulo, Brazil. In 1926 
Manchester Corporation invited Mr Parker to 
plan the satellite town of Wythenshawe, the first 
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and biggest municipal effort in the integration of 
housing, industry, recreation and amenity. An 
inveterate traveller he has studied town-planning 
developments in Europe and the U.S.A. and has 
been one of the most consistent advocates of 
decentralisation and the creation of garden cities. 
The large audience which witnessed the presenta- 
tion at Oxford heartily endorsed Lord Harms- 
worth’s tributes to a great pioneer. 


* * * 


New publications sponsored by the Association 
and published by Faber & Faber include a report 
of the Oxford Conference, edited by F. E. 
Towndrow, and a series of pamphlets, the first 
titles of which are: “Overture to Planning,” by 
F. J. Osborn, with a foreword by Viscount 
Samuel; “ Britain; Town-Country Pattern” 
and ‘The War and the Planning Outlook,” 
by Dr W. A. Robson. Mr Clough Williams- 
Ellis will also be an early contributor to 
this series. Also from Faber & Faber comes 
“Town and Country Planning: A Study of 
Physical Environment, the Prelude to Post-War 
Reconstruction,” by Gilbert McAllister and 
Elizabeth Glen McAllister with a foreword by the 
Rt Hon Arthur Greenwood, Minister in Charge 
of the Cabinet Committee on Reconstruction. 


* * * 


At the Annual Meeting of the Association the 
following officers were elected : President, the Rt 
Hon the Earl of Lytton; Vice-Presidents, Mr 
G. L. Pepler and Professor Patrick Abercrombie ; 
Hon. Solicitors, Messrs Kenneth Brown, Baker, 
Baker; Hon. Auditors, Messrs Peat, Marwick, 
Mitchell & Co. 

The decision to change the name of the Associa- 
tion to Town and Country Planning Association 
(Incorporating the Garden Cities and Town 
Planning Association) was moved by F. J. 
Osborn, seconded by Sir Francis Freemantle, and 
carried with three dissentients. 


* * * 


The Executive has appointed Mrs Elizabeth 
McAllister as Organising Secretary and she has 
already taken up her duties. Mrs McAllister has 
given a great deal of voluntary help to the 
Association, was responsible for the organisation 
of the Town Planning Books Exhibition, and has 
given considerable study to town planning and 
its related problems. She is a graduate of Glasgow 
University. 
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THE 1940 COUNCIL 


Tue 1940 Council was formed at a conference 
promoted by the Housing Centre in February, 
1940. The Council, under the chairmanship of 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh, is an autonomous body 
having as its members a number of specialists 
on planning. Seven of these have since been 
appointed to Lord Reith’s Advisory Panel on 
Physical Planning. The Council is in close touch 
with such organisations as The Town Planning 
Institute, The Town and Country Planning 
Association, The Royal Institute of British 
Architects, The Council for the Preservation of 
Rural England, and The National Council of 
Social Service. 

The object of the Council is to promote the 
planning of social environment on a _ national 
scale. It believes that only by the organised 
use of the whole of the resources of the country 
can a sound physical background be secured for 
the population. 

The work of the Council falls under two main 
heads :— 


(1) Research. 
(2) Educational Propaganda. 


(1) Research. 


The main body of research promoted by the 
Council is the Demographic Survey, the object 
of which is to consider the distribution of the 
population on the lines suggested in the report 
of the Royal Commission on The Location of 
Industrial Population. The research covers 
investigations into (a) mobility and diversification 
of industry, (b) the location of new settlements 
and (c) the form of new settlements. This work 
is closely linked with the compilation of a 
bibliography of literature and of maps con- 
cerning national planning. 

The Council have also promoted research into 
regional planning and investigations are being 
carried out by the West Midland Group on post- 
war planning and reconstruction (Chairman, the 
Vice-Chancellor of Birmingham University), by 
a group in Manchester (under the direction of 
Professor Cordingley of the University of Man- 
chester), and by a few other groups. Close 
contact is established with the work being carried 
out by such bodies as the Association for Planning 
and Regional Reconstruction and the Nuffield 
College Reconstruction Survey. 


(2) Educational Propaganda. 


The Council have recently organised, in con- 
Junction with the Council for the Encouragement 
of Music and the Arts, an exhibition on planning 
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called “‘ Living in Cities,” which was arranged 
by Mr Ralph Tubbs, 4.r.1.B.A. A private view 
was held at the Royal Institute of British 
Architects on May Ist, when Lord Reith was 
present. The exhibition is being distributed in 
the form of four copies throughout the country, 
one copy being reserved for exhibition to the 
troops. A Scotch exhibition is being arranged 
by the Architectural School of the Edinburgh 
College of Art. 


A minor educational activity which produced 
excellent results was the promotion of a schools 
competition last summer holidays. 

The Council have promoted the formation of 
a parliamentary reconstruction group to follow 
the trend of discussions on reconstruction and 
central planning in Parliament. 


R.I.B.A. RECONSTRUCTION 
COMMITTEE 


THE Royal Institute of British Architects has 
set up a Reconstruction Committee: “To 
consider and formulate the policy of the R.I.B.A. 
and Allied Societies on the subject of post-war 
reconstruction and planning in its widest aspect 
and to report to the R.I.B.A. Council.”’ 

The work suggested by these terms of reference 
can be divided as follows :— 


(1) Analysis of the position of the archi- 
tectural profession in relation to physical 
reconstruction. 


(2) Practical considerations in connection 
with reconstruction concerning which the 
Government may seek advice from the pro- 
fession at any time. 

(3) Propaganda on broad lines to demon- 
strate to the public the immense opportunities 
underlying national reconstruction, and the 
part the profession can play in this work. 

The work under these main headings can again 
be divided as set out below. 

A small group has been formed to carry out 
the work under each of the sub-headings of 
(1) and (2), and a group has power to co-opt 
any person whom it considers necessary for the 
completion of the work in hand. These groups 
will record their findings in a concise report 
for submission to the main committee, with a 
view to publication as soon as possible. 
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Nuffield College 


Social Reconstruction Survey 


HIS survey is being carried out by a com- 

mittee of which the chairman is MrG. D. H. 
Cole. Other members of the committee are the 
Master of Balliol, the Principal of Lady Margaret 
Hall, Professor A. G. B. Fisher, Professor D. H. 
Macgregor, Professor A. L. Bowley, R. C. K. 
Ensor, Miss A. Headlam Morley, C. H. Wilson, 
Dr C. S. Orwin, and Miss Margery Perham. 


The matters being inquired into include the 
following :— 

(a) The redistribution of industry and popu- 
lation brought about by the war, and the 
extent to which, in view of the probable 
industrial situation after the war and the 
changing conditions affecting the location of 
industry, this redistribution is likely to 
persist. 


(b) The effects of war conditions on the 
working of the public social services, both 
national and local, and the social services 
provided by voluntary agencies. 


(c) The human effects of evacuation, indus- 
trial migration and other war-time changes 
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in the conditions of living, and their bearing 
on the problems of social reconstruction. 

(d) The bearing of all these factors on the 
general problem of social and economic re- 
organisation and on the practical efficacy of 
democratic institutions, including both Govern- 
ment and voluntary agencies. 


After consulting Mr Arthur Greenwood it was 
decided to give priority to the section of the 
survey which deals with the probable future 
location of industry and distribution of popula- 
tion. The survey will largely be conducted 
through Local Investigators working on a volun- 
tary basis in 20 centres based chiefly on the 
Universities and University Colleges throughout 
Great Britain. The Survey Committee is taking 
active steps to get into touch with other bodies 
who are engaged in research in similar fields 
in order that there may be no unnecessary over- 
lapping. Such bodies include the National 
Council of Social Service, The 1940 Council, 
The Research and Planning Group of the Town 
Planning Institute, and the National Institute of 
Economic and Social Research. 

Plans are also being made for the Agricultural 
Economics Research Institute to conduct on 
behalf of the Committee a preliminary survey 
of certain problems of agricultural reconstruction. 
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A STATISTICAL SURVEY 





Area of Estate .... 4,562 acres 
Area of Town .... 1,528 acres 
Residential population (approxi- 

mate) .... me a .... 20,000 
Daily influx of workers from 

adjacent villages (approximate) 6,000 
Number of workers employed 

in factories _ . 14,000 
Number of houses ... 4,959 
Number of shops ay a 192 
Number of hotels al son 6 
Number of factories and work- 

shops .... fi af cae 4 





Area of parks, commons, playing 


fields, sports grounds, etc. ... 300 acres 
Mileage of roads cia amr 4| 
Number of street trees planted 

in town 7,000 
Number of places of worship .... 18 
Number of theatres and cinemas 3 
Number of sports clubs vee 8| 
Number of elementary and 


secondary schools... se 12 


Dividends paid. Full 5 per cent. for I7 years 
and £20,000 paid off arrears of cumulative 
dividend accruing before 1923. 
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LOOKING AHEAD— 





Reconstruction will demand better town- 
planning, less congestion in factory areas 
and much improved living conditions for 


operatives. Welwyn Garden City, leading 


re the world in industrial town-planning, 
ral offers you these facilities—Now. 
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WELWYN 


for 
YOUR POST-WAR DEVELOPMENT 





* 


Particulars may be obtained from 


THE INDUSTRIAL MANAGER 
WELWYN GARDEN CITY LIMITED 





Wigmores North, Welwyn Garden City 
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The Town and Country Planning Association in conjunction with Messrs. Faber & Faber 
announce a series of pamphlets on town and. country planning, published at a shilling, covering all 
the aspects of the problem of reconstruction. The first four titles are listed below. 


No. 1 OVERTURE TO PLANNING by F. J. Osborn. 
A member of Lord Reith’s Reconstruction Panel discusses the principles that 
should guide the post-war planning and the problems that must be overcome. 


No. 2 BRITAIN’S TOWN-COUNTRY PATTERN 
A summary of the Barlow Report on the Distribution of the Industrial Population. 
No. 3 REGIONAL PLANNING IN BRITAIN 
Astudy of the administrative methods by which planning expression can be given 
to the rich diversity of character in town and country in the various regions. 
No. 4 THE WAR AND THE PLANNING OUTLOOK by Dr. W. A. Rosson, 
PH.D., LL.M. 


A study of town and country planning issues as affected by bombing and war 
changes. 





TOWN and COUNTRY PLANNING 


A study of Physical Environment : The Prelude to Post-war Reconstruction 


by Gilbert and Elizabeth Glen McAllister 


Mr. Arthur Greenwood, who has read an advance proof of this 
book by the editor of Town & Country Planning, writes : 


“* It traces the story of physical environment from the time of 
Chadwick to the appointment of the Uthwatt Committee. It 
provides in a concise form and yet with considerable detail the 
story of our town planning legislation and its practical results. 
. . . The writing is vigorous ; when they look to the past they 
recreate the story of a great movement, when they look to the 
future they are lively and suggestive. It is a book that should 
find many readers not only among technical town planners but 
among the wider public... .”. Mr. and Mrs. McAllister have 
succeeded in bringing together a vast amount of information on 
— subject and thus each aspect is related to the problem as a 
whole. 

This very important book on a subject that is vital to us to-day, 
provides a basis for all future thought and action in town and 
country planning. With 12 half-tone illustrations 12s. 6d. 





FABER & FABER 
24, RUSSELL SQUARE, W.C.| 











Printed and published for The Garden Cities and Town Planning Association by Vacher & Sons, Ltd., 
10, Great Smith Street, London, S.W.1.—74976. 




















